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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Readers for an aborted revised edition of this book in the 
1970s suggested that the original version be retained as a 
“period piece” with an added epilogue. The value they saw 
in the original was an alternative framework of analysis 
of the international communist movement to the then- 
prevailing totalitarian and monolithic models. This new 
framework, they felt, provided a more useful conceptual 
analysis for comprehending changes occurring in the move- 
ment. I was pleased that they thought so, as I am pleased 
now, two decades after publication, that Duke University 
Press believes the book merits an updated reissue. 

I should like to elaborate somewhat on the characteriza- 
tion of the book as a period piece, particularly to a new 
generation of readers, especially students. The propositions 
advanced in the book should by now be familiar ones: that 
communism, whatever its special distinguishing character- 
istics, may be analyzed like any other political movement; 
that the international communist movement, like any other 
international movement or organization, experiences ten- 
sions between the individual entities and the whole; and 
that revolutionary movements succeeding to power—not 
excluding the communist movement—undergo a transfor- 
mation of principles. It is, in short, a view that takes for 
granted change as a normal process in political movements 
and that pays close attention to national as well as interna- 
tional factors and their interrelationships for a reading of 
the behavior of the communist parties, communist states, 
and of the international communist movement as an en- 
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tity. It is an approach that also emphasizes the play of the 
international state system on the Soviet Union’s foreign 
policy rather than the primacy of its ideology, which, more 
often than not, has been translated by many Western com- 
mentators too simply as having a worldwide expansionist 
thrust as its dominant motivation. 

The approach taken in the book thus was in stark con- 
trast to the then prevailing static view of the Soviet Union 
as totalitarian, and the international communist movement 
as monolithic. The “totalitarians” were not so wrong on 
particulars—national communist parties did in fact change 
- policies at the behest of Stalin—but their approach rein- 
forced a mechanical and reifying attitude toward the study 
of communism, which inhibited analysis and projection of 
fissions in the movement. Worse still, the totalitarian model 
induced a mental set that reinforced an ideological rigid- 
ity that survived eventual acceptance of the reality of the 
Sino-Soviet split. Domestic political developments in the 
late 1940s and 1950s further contributed to this ideologi- 
cal or “essentialist” mode of analysis. Given the disillusion- 
ment with Soviet behavior that set in after the defeat of 
Nazi Germany, the Truman administration’s loyalty and 
security program, the pervasive McCarthyism in govern- 
ment and academe, there was little inclination to challenge 
the orthodoxies of the moment. For example, papers writ- 
ten in the Department of State, such as one in 1957 care- 
fully suggesting the possibility of a Sino-Soviet rift, and 
those written in the very early 1960s after China’s public 
break with the Soviet Union that advocated the normaliza- 
tion of relations with the People’s Republic of China (the 
“China card”) and what would subsequently be called dé- 
tente with the USSR were not well received—to understate 
the reaction. Quite apart from the exercise of caution neces- 
sary to professional analysis, there was a simple reluctance 
to break away from prevailing modes of thought hardened 
by Cold War attitudes and entrenched interests. 
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Thus, this period piece may help a younger generation of 
readers and students of communism to understand the 
conflicting views that have been brought to bear on the 
study of communism. But I also believe that the approach 
of the book has been substantially validated by develop- 
ments in the communist orbit since its publication, partic- 
ularly in the erosion of Soviet control of international com- 
munism—the disintegration of the idea of revolutionary 
internationalism—and the tendency toward autonomy of 
national communist parties, both ruling and nonruling. 
In a seeming paradox, as the Soviet Union has become 
a more formidable factor in the international arena, largely 
through the development of its military power, the attrac- 
tion of Marxism (except in Western academic circles) is 
fading, the ideology of Marxism-Leninism in the Soviet 
Union and elsewhere has few true believers, communism 
as a coherent international movement is moribund, and 
communism as a national phenomenon is transforming, or 
attempting to transform, itself in order to survive as a via- 
ble political instrument. 

As may be inferred from the above, I should have pre- 
ferred to have kept the original text intact, allowing read- 
ers to judge its merits without the benefits of my hindsight. 
Nevertheless, I have been persuaded that whatever useful- 
ness the reissue of the book may have, it would be more 
useful in an updated version. I have, therefore, tried to 
factor key developments over the past twenty years into my 
frame of analysis, particularly the phenomenon of Euro- 
communism and the implications for socialist internation- 
alism of the Chinese defection from the communist orbit 
and of the Prague Spring and Polish uprising of the 198os. 
I have not tried to write a narrative history of international 
communism and the American response thereto. 


I would like to thank my good friends Professors John 
H. Kautsky and Alvin Z. Rubinstein for their advice and 
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encouragement in undertaking this revision, the Mellon 
Foundation for its Summer Faculty Fellowship, and Bar- 
bara Hopkins for typing the manuscript and for editorial 
and logistic support. 


Bernard S. Morris 


Tanglefoot, West Tisbury, Martha’s Vineyard 
July 1986 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This volume represents an attempt to place in perspective 
the schism in the international communist movement and 
in some measure to relate American policy to this historic 
world event. Justification for yet another book on commu- 
nism rests on the impression that although the Sino-Soviet 
dispute has been expertly chronicled and analyzed, rela- 
tively little has been written to place the schism in histori- 
cal and institutional perspective or to examine the United 
States’ position in critical terms. Part 1 presents a schema 
of the changes that have occurred in the structure of au- 
thority and control of the communist movement over the 
decades and suggests some of the factors affecting both 
its unity and its polycentric drift. Part 2 deals with the 
American reception of the split in international commu- 
nism and of Khrushchev’s policy of accommodation with 
the United States, which figured as a major factor in the 
Soviet-Chinese split. 

Whatever advantages this essay form affords the author 
in presenting his ideas in relatively brief compass, it ad- 
mittedly suffers in failing to do justice to the complexities 
of the subject matter. In focusing, for example, on the psy- 
chopolitical reasons behind the cohesion of the interna- 
tional movement rather than on the overworked aspect of 
Moscow’s domination of it—that is, in shunning a rigid 
control model in which virtual omnipotence is attributed to 
the ruling elite—I have neglected a precise analysis of the 
changing motives of those who have moved into and out of 
the communist parties for more than four decades and of 
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the consequences of organizational manipulation and ma- 
chine politics on the international structure. Similarly, al- 
though I have tried to demonstrate that the development of 
international communism has been conditioned by Ameri- 
can attitudes and foreign policy, I have not, for example, 
detailed American political intervention in the affairs of 
certain countries—many of them friendly—to subvert the 
communist parties. Much of the crucial evidence needed 
to do justice to this aspect of American/communist affairs 
is unavailable. In the same way, the unavailability of the 
Comintern archives prohibits a definitive portrayal of the 
stresses and strains in international communism. The role 
of authority in the international communist movement as 
well as the interrelationship of American policy and com- 
munism remain fertile fields for the investigator. If I have 
merely made some suggestive comment on these topics 
that is intelligible for the most part to the general reader as 
well as to the specialist, I shall be satisfied. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO THE FIRST EDITION 


It is my poignant duty to acknowledge my debt to Otto 
Kirchheimer who read the entire manuscript just before his 
death. The world has lost a fine scholar and I, a dear 
friend. 

I am also indebted to Morris Watnick who criticized the 
first part of the manuscript; to Herbert Marcuse and Sam- 
uel L. Sharp without the benefit of whose friendship I would 
be far more ignorant about man and politics; and to my 
former colleagues in the Department of State, anonymous 
by tradition, from whose association I profited. 

May I also express my appreciation to the librarians of 
the Hoover Institution and the Department of State for 
their courtesies; to the Ford Foundation for making two 
teaching-free summers available; and to Edward H. Bueh- 
rig for his quiet encouragement. 

Finally, I am especially indebted to Mrs. Helen E. Buch- 
holz, old friend and former colleague, for preparing the 
index. 

Though I hope that the aforementioned—and others— 
subscribe to all or some of my views, I alone am responsi- 
ble for what is written. 
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PART 1 
AUTHORITY AND CONTROL IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 


“An internationalist is one who is prepared to defend the USSR 
without hesitation, without reservation or conditions.”—Joseph 
Stalin 


“A new kind of internationalism must . . . be based on a recogni- 
tion of diversities and on full respect for the autonomy of every 
communist party and revolutionary and progressive force.”—Enrico 
Berlinguer 





1 
THE STRUCTURE OF AUTHORITY 


In the public mind, international communism has been 
viewed as a cohesive, disciplined movement bound by a 
common ideology subject to the dictates of Moscow. On 
this view, the national communist parties and their subsid- 
iary organizations were subordinated to the policy prefer- 
ences of Moscow. In no major policy shift did the parties 
deviate from the requirements laid down by the Moscow 
center. Communist leaders and cadres were distinguished 
by their subservience and obsequiousness. Monolithic unity 
was the hallmark of international communism, a view pro- 
claimed by the communists themselves and accepted by 
the noncommunist public at large. The behavior of the 
communist movement under Stalin’s rule gave ample sup- 
port to this conception. ~ 

Paradoxically, the history of the communist movement 
may be written as a record of deviation and dissension. 
The Trotskyist opposition of the 1920s and 1930s, the 
Titoist defection of the 1940s, the Chinese schism in the 
late 1950s, the defection in the 1960s of a number of com- 
munist parties and communist party factions from the 
Soviet orbit, and the varied challenges of the East-Central 
European ruling parties to Soviet models of orthodoxy all 
highlight the centrifugal tendency in international com- 
munism. A significant but less dramatic aspect of this 
tendency is the record of individuals who have resigned, 
defected, or been expelled from the parties as a result of dis- 
affection for policy or other reasons. The loss of member- 
ship after the conclusion of the Nazi-Soviet Pact is one of 
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the more obvious cases of a pattern of turnover that has 
been endemic to the communist movement. In a sense, the 
vaunted unity of the movement has been secured by con- 
stantly replacing the disaffected with candidates whose 
memories were shorter or for whom previous policy shifts 
were irrelevant.1 What effect this turnover of membership 
has on a particular party’s potential for growth and influ- 
ence is another—and speculative—dquestion. The unity of 
the parties, therefore, does not presuppose the idea of a 
long-term and committed membership; indeed, it may be 
argued that the unity of the parties was secured in spite of 
the fickleness of the rank and file. Unity represents rather 
the allegiance of the national parties to Moscow, more spe- 
cifically the allegiance of the party leaderships. For the 
record is clear: until 1953, with the notable exception of 
Tito, Stalin was able to command the allegiance of the 
national leaderships, including the Chinese communists, 
through all manner of policy shifts. Where the leadership 
posed a problem—or might have posed a problem—Stalin 
was able to secure substitutes. 

Following Stalin’s death, however, the pattern of auto- 
matic subordination of the national communist leaderships 
to Moscow was shattered. Unity gave way to polycentrism— 
that is, to the assertion of independence or autonomy in a 
variety of spheres by certain national leaderships. This 
fragmentation of the communist movement is in essence the 
consequence of the breakdown of authority heretofore 
wielded by the Soviet communists.” The Soviet party is no 
longer able to rely upon the undeviating loyalty of all com- 
munist parties. Not only China but little Albania, not only 
the New Zealand Communist party, far removed from the 
USSR geographically, but even the Rumanian party, lo- 
cated within its immediate sphere of influence, has defied 
Soviet leadership. Explanation of this development is no 
doubt complex, but the central issue is the role of author- 
ity. This inquiry, therefore, begins with the concept of au- 
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thority as it developed in the international movement from 
its origins. 

On the face of it, an inquiry into the source of authority 
in the international communist movement would appear 
to be a belaboring of the obvious. For most of the move- 
ment’s history, was not all authority lodged in the person 
of J. V. Stalin? Did he not command only to be obeyed? 
Was not his interpretation of communist ideology the only 
correct interpretation? To be sure; but the description of 
communist performance does not explain how he was able 
to act in his command role, and even less why anyone 
obeyed him. Authority implies a two-way relationship be- 
tween ruler and ruled, in which a certain measure of free- 
dom is available to the latter, except perhaps in circum- 
stances of direct physical domination. By and large, Stalin 
did not have at his disposal in any foreign country the ma- 
chinery of violence that was available to him in the Soviet 
Union and could be used to eliminate a recalcitrant party 
member. The relationship between Stalin and a party leader 
in an area outside his physical control was not based 
merely on force or on the threat of force; a subtler rela- 
tionship formed the basis of the structure of authority.* 
Reversing the argument, if Stalin had been the sum and 
substance of authority, the communist movement should 
automatically have fallen apart when he died in 1953. Al- 
though the removal of the authoritative figure from the 
scene certainly did complicate Soviet internal politics, it 
did not at first affect the allegiance of the communist par- 
ties to Moscow, precisely because their loyalty was extended 
not to Stalin per se but to the Soviet Union and socialism, 
for reasons that will be further elaborated.‘ It was rather 
the decisions taken after the death of Stalin and the con- 
sequent interplay of events that resulted in the alteration 
of the structure of authority in the communist movement. 

Communist doctrine as the source of authority comes 
closer to the point, but it too is insufficient as an explana- 
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tion of the behavior of the membership. For doctrine, within 
limits, is what you make it. There is no fixed, unchanging 
set of beliefs to provide sure guidance to the individuals in 
a community. State farms are one day the supreme insti- 
tutional form for the transition to communism; the next 
day they become coequal with collective farms. Ideology 
requires its interpreter. Was Trotsky less fit to interpret the 
ideology than Stalin, Mao Zedong than Khrushchev? Who 
conferred on Stalin in the fall of 1939 the right to label the 
war an imperialist war and consequently disgrace the com- 
munists in countries threatened by the Axis Powers? And 
conversely, what impelled the national communist leader- 
ships to accept Stalin’s dictum? 

The authoritative person and the authoritative doctrine 
are derivatives of the charter of authority, so to speak, that 
emanates from Marxian ideas and values. These ideas con- 
stitute the source of authority that legitimates the exercise 
of power. Policy is accepted not merely because it is handed 
down by someone who stands in a position of power but be- 
cause it purports to elaborate and concretize a body of 
thought—that is, a set of abstractions. Policy or action de- 
rived from a system of beliefs requires an interpreter who 
is clothed in authority in order to prevent an unstructured 
response that would threaten the entire belief system. Ec- 
clesiastical authority, for example, is related to its function 
of elaborating transcendental ideas. Authority in a political 
movement is analogous. For thirty-five years or more, the 
function of prescribing Marxian orthodoxy devolved on 
Lenin and his successors. The role of the ordinary indi- 
vidual committed to the belief system was to support the 
policy and action elaborated for the movement as a whole, 
which automatically became his own in the movement. 

The source of authority in the international communist 
movement was the idea of world revolution. World revolu- 
tion was the fundamental premise underlying the founda- 
tion of the Third (Communist) International, or Comin- 
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tern. The “Manifesto”> issued by the first congress of the 
communist international had made it plain that the Comin- 
tern was destined to lead the way to worldwide proletarian 
revolution. Lenin in 1919 spoke of the victory of commu- 
nism throughout the world, asserting it would not be long 
before a world federal republic of soviets would be founded.°® 
The idea of revolution was world revolution, not the Bolshe- 
vik revolution in Russia. The latter was considered to be a 
happy accident. Premature in Marxian terms, the Bolshe- 
vik revolution could be “saved” only by revolution in the 
more advanced countries. 


The Concept of World Revolution 


A distinction must be drawn between the meaning of world 
revolution to the founders of the Comintern and the mean- 
ing the term has in common parlance. In contemporary 
usage, “world revolution” is taken to mean any attempt by 
the communists to extend their power. Under this defini- 
tion, the subjugation of Eastern and Central Europe after 
World War II was part of world revolution. This is a per- 
version by both communists and noncommunists of the 
Marxian concept of proletarian revolution. In the Marxian 
scheme, revolution would be the inevitable product of the 
contradictions of capitalism, which would produce a crisis- 
ridden, polarized society destined to be taken over by the 
proletariat from the bourgeoisie, which had developed the 
instruments for its own destruction. As such, revolutions 
would develop unevenly, in an unpredictable time se- 
quence, depending on the necessary industrialization of the 
nation. By definition, then, the underdeveloped areas of the 
time, China, as an example, were in a prerevolutionary 
stage. Although Marx did not exclude conscious efforts at 
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organization—indeed heightened consciousness and orga- 
nization were to be effects of the developing crisis of capi- 
talism—trevolution would be a function of the local socio- 
economic process. Although the interests of the proletariat 
were international and although the proletariats of differ- 
ent countries might engage in mutual aid, revolution would 
be essentially a national affair. There was nothing to sug- 
gest the subordination of one party to another; indeed, as 
parties went, it was the German party that possessed the 
greatest prestige. In short, at the time of the establishment 
of the Comintern, the transcendent idea was that of world 
revolution, in whose name policies were formulated, justi- 
fied, and accepted. The phenomenon of revolution was 
worldwide in scope, subject everywhere to similar princi- 
ples of political development and societal organization. The 
process of revolution in each state was natural and organic, 
having nothing to do (except in terms of atmospheric in- 
fluence ) with revolutionary developments in another state. 

What altered the idea of world revolution was not simply 
the fact of the Bolshevik revolution or the structuring by 
the Bolsheviks of the world revolutionary movement for 
their own purposes, but the palpable failure of revolution 
outside Russia and the manipulation of this dilemma by 
the Soviet leaders. If Marx’s prognosis of revolution culmi- 
nating in a proletarian seizure of power had been based on 
a misreading of history, his adherents had obviously been 
led up the garden path. Whatever the virtues of Marx’s 
analysis of capitalism, the course of events had suggested 
by 1917 (earlier, in fact) that the contradictions of capi- 
talism would be ameliorated in ways other than through 
proletarian revolution. The German Socialist party, for ex- 
ample, had been transformed—its theory aside—into a 
powerful but essentially politically reformist organization 
committed not only to the welfare of the working class but 
to the welfare of the population at large. Entrenched the- 
ory is notoriously resistant to facts. And in theory the pro- 
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letarian revolution was yet to come in Germany and else- 
where. But successful revolutions did not occur in Germany, 
or in Hungary, or in Austria. Two conclusions were possi- 
ble: revolution in Europe was still premature but inevita- 
ble; or the theory of revolution was in want of alteration. 
The latter conclusion was most difficult for dedicated so- 
cialists to accept. Time was on their side and they could 
still hasten the inevitable by working for it. But this is pre- 
cisely what they did not do, because the politics of the first 
communist state had embroidered a subtle transformation 
into the idea of world revolution, thereby substituting a dif- 
ferent set of values and a new concept of authority. 

The failure of the communist parties to bring off a revo- 
lution was the decisive factor in shaping the future of the 
international communist movement. The movement con- 
ceivably could have continued as a loose organization with 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (cpsu) affiliated 
with it merely as one component of the worldwide struc- 
ture (as indeed it was on paper ). Or it could have excluded 
the cpsv as irrelevant to an organization whose main ob- 
jective was the seizure of power. What the international 
movement could not do and still survive as an organization 
dedicated to world revolution was to tie itself to a commu- 
nist party whose preoccupation with functioning as a state 
within an international system of states created for it a dif- 
ferent set of values.‘ Hence the entire history of the com- 
munist movement has been conditioned by the Soviet lead- 
ership’s constantly shifting doctrinal and policy postulates. 
The transcendent idea of world revolution was debased, 
coming to mean only whatever suited the immediate pol- 
icy interests of the USSR. Programmatic and institutional 
structures changed as circumstances required. The prole- 
tarian revolution in Russia came to represent the dictator- 
ship of that state over and against the world communist 
revolution. 

If world revolution had been the organizing principle of 
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international communism, what then held the loyalty of 
members after this goal had receded from the horizon and 
had been manipulated in the interests of Soviet state power? 
In principle there was nothing to prevent the individual 
communist parties from going their separate ways. This 
option is now being exercised by a number of communist 
parties precisely when the power of the Soviet Union is at 
its zenith, but it appears to have been unthinkable in the 
early history of the movement. The explanations usually 
advanced are that the subservience of the parties is a prod- 
uct of Leninist concepts of organization, or that the parties 
have been subject to the coercion of the Soviet leadership. 
At best such reasoning is circular. Contrary to the notion 
that the early adherents of the communist international 
surrendered their freedom to Lenin and his principles of 
party organization, they appear to have followed him with 
a spontaneity that is lacking in most organizations gener- 
ally and was later to disappear even from the communist 
movement. Lenin had the ability to move individuals and 
masses and make them his unconditional followers. In 
Lenin there was uniquely linked the individual prestige of 
a charismatic personality with the authority of the idea of 
world revolution. Lenin inspired a confidence that estab- 
lished his authority almost as an objective entity. But with 
the depersonalization of the movement and its bureaucrati- 
zation under Stalin, the individual member subordinated 
himself to the idea of the movement whose power was ex- 
erted by the closest representative of this ideal force—that 
is, the Soviet Union. Thus Stalin’s power, unlike Lenin’s, 
did not flow from his individuality but rather from the 
movement that gave authority to his decisions. It is there- 
fore to the general nature of political organization and to 
the particular values shared by the membership that one 
must look for an explanation of the cohesion of the com- 
munist movement, not to a demonic concept of organiza- 
tion. 


Structure of Authority II 


The Movement and the Individual 


The relationship between the individual communist and 
the communist movement as a whole has most frequently 
been characterized as sui generis. Although theories of to- 
talitarianism have been elaborated and religious parallels 
suggested, this relationship must be considered to be a 
unigue phenomenon. The atomization of the individual 
member and his disciplined response to all manner of pol- 
icy seem to have required the development of new theo- 
ries of behavior. Whatever the validity of such theories to 
explain behavior within a communist state—and this is 
not my concern here—they are inadequate to explain the 
relationships between and within communist parties.* The 
error has been, in my view, in transposing the potential for 
violence that is at the disposal of the rulers of a communist 
state to the movement at large. This is, as a matter of fact, 
inaccurate, and on a more general level, a misconstrual of 
the essence of authority. The leaders of the communist in- 
ternational were able to exert their power because of the au- 
thority in which they were clothed, not vice versa. Author- 
ity devolved upon them because of the regard in which 
they were held by the membership, not merely because 
they controlled the instruments of coercion. Coercion is a 
relative matter. Freedom of choice and response remains 
up to the point of the use of direct physical force. Freedom 
is self-restricted depending on the calculation of the con- 
sequences of disobedience. In general, acceptance of the 
norms of society places a restriction on certain acts that 
the individual might at times prefer. Acceptance of the 
basic values of the international communist movement 
likewise restricts behavior that communists as individuals 
might prefer. Individual communists pooled their power to 
achieve a desired goal through the communist interna- 
tional, which thus constituted approved power. As long as 
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the desired goals were embodied in the international—and 
reasonable alternatives were seemingly lacking as the 
goals became subverted—the individual played out his role 
of active subordination. He did so even if he had doubts 
about the directives of the international or Stalin’s leader- 
ship within it.® 

When an individual joins an organization, he enters into 
a contractual relationship that, in a manner of speaking, 
exists over and above him. In so doing he subjects himself 
to norms different from those of his preinduction behavior. 
The acts he performs are covered by his engaging in them 
as part of the organization. What he may do for his own 
gain or against his own inclinations is indiscriminately 
masked by the fact that he is doing it for the collectivity. 
He becomes part of the decisions taken, even against his 
convictions, because he is part of the organization. Because 
he is responsible for the collective decision, he must act 
positively to support it without showing his dissent. The 
less possible it is for the individual to affect action taken 
on behalf of the collectivity, the more automatic his re- 
sponse becomes. His subordination to the leadership re- 
mains as a technical necessity to achieve the overriding 
goals. Progressive compromise of principle is thus a gen- 
eral law of organization and bureaucracy. It is no less so 
for a member of the communist movement. “Absorption in 
any group,” Laski once wrote, “tends to mean narrowness 
instead of breadth, rigour instead of plasticity, unquestion- 
ing acceptance instead of enlightened agreement.”!° 

The process is not, however, one of uncompensated de- 
personalization. In the very fact of participation in the gen- 
eral cause, the individual communist transforms himself, 
adding something to his personality. Although he deper- 
sonalizes himself within the organization, he achieves a 
special distinction in relation to those outside the circle of 
the initiated. This distinction was enhanced for the com- 
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munist associated with the first revolutionary socialist state. 
The attraction of power, embodied in Soviet Russia, strongly 
reinforced the theoretical compulsion for remaining in the 
movement. The political idea had been translated into a 
political entity capable of exerting its influence on the 
world scene. There was pride in such attachment. A politi- 
cal nonentity leading an unimportant communist party be- 
comes someone of consequence by virtue of his connection 
with the Soviet Union. He is taken seriously not merely by 
his party but also by his fellow countrymen, for whom he 
personifies Moscow’s power locally. And of course there 
are the normal bureaucratic reasons for maintaining one’s 
allegiance: power over people, perquisites of office, pro- 
gressive inability to perform other work, et cetera, which 
need no elaboration. 

In the interwar period, the communist party leaders, 
lacking the direct administrative controls available in a 
communist state, used the external source of authority rep- 
resented by Moscow to maintain their hold over the parties. 
In coping with internal conflicts, they could call in the au- 
thority of Moscow to maintain order. Resort to external au- 
thority served as protection for those already established in 
positions of power and served to strengthen the centralized 
party structure as well. Financial aid from the Soviet Union 
contributed to the welfare of the party, which further in- 
creased its dependence on Moscow. Ties with Moscow were 
also strengthened by the continuity of leadership in many 
of the parties. (The leaders of the Italian Communist party 
in 1960, for example, were in general those who reached 
the top levels of the party in the 1920s.) The loyalty of 
party leaders to Moscow is not strictly a function of a mas- 
ter-slave relationship; it should be seen in the more positive 
sense as emanating from leaders of parties in their own 
right who had an investment in their past, with all the psy- 
chological and political consequences that this implies. 
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Negative reasons also played their part in holding the al- 
legiance of the members. Where the foreign parties had 
failed, the Russian communists had succeeded. Because 
they had succeeded, they must possess certain keys to suc- 
cessful revolution, which others might emulate." Because 
the revolution was established in Russia, Russia had to be 
defended. Not to defend it was by definition reactionary. 
There were no alternatives. Joining forces with the social- 
ist international was unthinkable after the great betrayal 
in 1914 when the socialist parties had voted to support 
their bourgeois governments. One could simply quit, but this 
would put one outside the realm of radical political action. 
Politics requires that choices be made, and what alternative 
radical movement existed that had already achieved the 
distinction of having accomplished its objective in even 
one area or had the remotest chance of doing so? 


The Effect of External Pressures 


In addition to internal psychological and political factors, 
external circumstances helped shape the behavior patterns 
of the communist parties just as they did the development 
of “socialism in one country” in Russia. The failure of com- 
munist revolutions to materialize in Western and Central 
Europe decisively altered the orientation of the Bolshevik 
leaders in the direction of a nationalist and isolationist pol- 
icy. A parallel development was the transfer of loyalty by 
the foreign communists to Soviet Russia as locum tenens 
of world revolution. The assurance of loyalty was rein- 
forced by external pressure applied to Soviet Russia and 
by the repression of communists in their respective coun- 
tries. The attempts of the Great Powers after World War I 
to throttle the Bolshevik regime and, after they had failed 
to do so, to isolate it, reduced communist freedom of choice 
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and action. There does not seem to be much doubt that 
the prevailing opinion of the Great Powers concurred with 
Winston Churchill’s view that the revolutionary baby should 
have been strangled at birth. Intervention in Russia, in- 
cluding that of the United States, was anti-Bolshevik in 
purpose. This rather simple and understandable proposi- 
tion has been obscured by various interpretations of the 
Entente’s intervention as being for the sake of keeping 
Russia in the war and holding down German troops on the 
Eastern front. No doubt these and other factors figured in 
the calculations, but the thrust was deeper. That the for- 
eign-supported civil war failed to depose the Bolsheviks 
was something of a miracle, so tenuous was the Bolshevik 
control over the country. There is, moreover, a direct pol- 
icy line from intervention to attempts to establish a cordon 
sanitaire around Soviet Russia, which even the defeated 
enemy, Germany, was asked to join as early as 1919 and 
which she declined to do. Negotiations leading up to the 
Genoa Conference in 1922 were a barely disguised attempt 
to seek a restoration of capitalism in Russia by obtaining 
economic concessions, installing Western consortiums, and 
the like. Refusal to establish diplomatic relations and ex- 
clusion from the League of Nations were further attempts 
at isolation. Perhaps the best example of the deep and 
lingering hostility of the Western powers to the Soviet 
Union in the interwar period was the failure to engage that 
country in the German-Czech crisis of 1938. 

The intervention of the United States in 1918, ostensi- 
bly for the humanitarian purpose of freeing Czech prison- 
ers of war to enable them to resume the fight against the 
Germans on the Western front and, more pointedly, to 
counterbalance the Japanese invasion of Siberia was also, 
if less courageously defined, an attempt to support anti- 
Bolshevik forces.12 Whatever the ambiguity of American 
policy during the intervention, U.S. hostility to the Bolshe- 
vik regime, manifested by the presence of American troops 
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in Siberia and in northern Russia, and its unwillingness to 
deal with the Bolsheviks were the decisive factors, ideology 
aside, in shaping the attitude of the communists toward 
the United States. The Bolshevik revolution in Russia im- 
plicitly threatened the social system of the Western capi- 
talist countries and in effect polarized the world. To be 
sure, the two parts were of unequal magnitude, scarcely 
requiring the degree of intense hostility engendered in the 
West. Certainly Soviet Russia in 1917—-and even twenty 
years later—represented no military threat to the Western 
powers. Yet it was precisely the social challenge of the new 
Marxist state that, warranted or not, provoked the active 
hostility of the West and gave rise to a policy in the United 
States that was conditioned more by ideology than by con- 
siderations of actual power or national interest. Whether 
the Western powers were correct in judging the new state 
as a threat and in adopting the policies they did is imma- 
terial for the argument here. The operative fact is that they 
did so respond, placing Soviet Russia on the defensive and 
compelling an extraordinary loyalty on the part of its sup- 
porters, for whom capitalism, symbol of inequality, exploi- 
tation, imperialism, and war, represented no alternative. 
The intervention in Russia, the blockade, and anti-Bolshevik 
propaganda, often of hysterical proportions, constituted 
the objective ingredients of the communist doctrine of 
“capitalist encirclement.” The animus toward the Bolshevik 
regime was reinforced by legal and administrative mea- 
sures against the domestic communist movements. What 
may have appeared on the outside as an explosive situa- 
tion marked by the attempt of the Bolshevik regime and its 
cohorts in noncommunist countries to foment revolution 
appeared quite different on the inside, where the existence 
of the single socialist country appeared, together with the 
small and weak communist movements, to be in danger of 
extinction." In the crisis so perceived, the priorities of rev- 
olution gave way to survival, and individual requirements 
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gave way to protection of the indisputable achievements of 
the revolutionaries—that is, to protection of the first so- 
cialist state. 

For many, the burgeoning dictatorship in Russia, the 
perversion of ideas, and the ruthlessness of policy were 
too much. But for those who remained loyal or who joined 
the parties over the years, the Soviet Union represented the 
one hope in a world beset by economic depression, by vari- 
eties of fascism in Western and Eastern Europe, and by 
Chiang Kai-shekism and imperialism in Asia. External pres- 
sure on Soviet Russia and the foreign communists served 
to confirm the belief. Such loyalists went along with Stalin 
not because of the mysterious workings of Moscow domi- 
nation but for a variety of other reasons, not the least of 
which was the pressure for solidarity imposed on them by 
anti-Soviet forces. The idea that communist (totalitarian ) 
states require an artificially created external enemy to mo- 
bilize their populations is suspect; the external enemy ex- 
ists as an objective reality that can, of course, be manipu- 
lated for internal purposes but scarcely requires fabrication. 


The Causes of Change 


Nevertheless, the claim on men’s loyalties must in time 
prove to be deserved.'* The goals for which men enter into 
relationships must be capable of achievement. Moreover, 
not all the members place identical values on the goals to 
be achieved; conflicting values constantly arise. In the 
communist movement there was most obviously a value 
conflict between the requirements of Soviet policy and the 
interests of the local communist parties. It is naive to be- 
lieve that the national party leaders had no political mo- 
tives except the desire to submit to Moscow at whatever 
costs to themselves and to their parties. Communist lead- 
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ers, too, are politicians, and they viewed their relations 
with Moscow in instrumental terms as a means of maxi- 
mizing their personal power and the power of their par- 
ties. Their subordination to Moscow partakes of a complex 
process, but devotion to the idea of internationalism seems 
to have been one of the more important factors. Interna- 
tionalism—a liberal ideal that looked toward the end of 
struggle between nations, of the end of oppression of one 
nation by another, and the emergence of a brotherhood of 
man—was taken over by the socialist movement, which 
added to the concept the abolition of private property as a 
necessary condition for the attainment of freedom and 
brotherhood. Socialism was thus in essence an interna- 
tional idea dedicated to the creation of an economic and 
social order that would abolish national strife. Although 
the Soviet Union was far from realizing Marxist principles 
of socialism, it was the nearest approach to socialism that 
there was. In the face of burgeoning chauvinist national- 
ism after World War I, the communists kept alive the idea 
of internationalism by drawing a strict line between day- 
to-day activity and the future socialist revolution. Practical 
activity was related to the ideal, however remotely.*® 
Primary loyalty, then, devolved upon the international— 
and on the Soviet Union so long as it could represent itself 
as the embodiment of internationalism—even to the exclu- 
sion of national communist interests. To reinforce the direc- 
tion of loyalties, doctrines were redefined, ideas twisted, 
and institutions created to meet the changing conditions 
confronting the Soviet Union—not the communist inter- 
national. Not world revolution but sublimated or suspended 
revolution became the organizing principle; not active prep- 
aration for revolution but defense of the Soviet Union; not 
merely defense of the Soviet Union but defense of Stalin’s 
variant of the Soviet Union. The international communist 
movement not only lost its purpose, but it became an in- 
strument to defeat that purpose. The very tactics and strat- 
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agems it employed to conform to the decisions of the cen- 
tral apparatus weakened its potential as a revolutionary 
instrument. Stalin retained the formal apparatus largely 
for bureaucratic purposes: retention of the international 
was presumptive evidence that his elimination of the “Left 
Opposition” did not signify the abandonment of world rev- 
olution. Leaders of various parties were useful to him in 
mobilizing pro-Soviet sentiment. Their existence was as 
much—or as little—justified as that of an international 
front organization to mobilize peace or women. Moreover, 
bureaucracies are by definition resistant to dissolution. 

It is significant for understanding the communist loy- 
alty pattern to note that the international was not shattered 
from within by those who wished to be free of Stalin’s re- 
strictive control, and that few attempts were made to set 
up a rival communist international. The psychological bar- 
rier to such action was clearly illustrated by the hesitation 
of Trotsky, ten years after Stalin’s break with him, to or- 
ganize a Fourth International that would presumably take 
up where Lenin had left off. Even then, Trotsky would not 
disown the USSR as the country of proletarian revolution. 
Rather, the international was dissolved from above, by Sta- 
lin in 1943 as a gesture of goodwill to his wartime allies. 
Actually, the international had long since ceased to be an 
effective organ of world revolution; Stalin had consistently 
used it for his own strictly national purposes, and its ap- 
paratus had, in any case, been decimated by that time by 
the Axis Powers. But the end of the communist interna- 
tional was not the end of international communism. The 
pattern of loyalty survived World War II and seemed to 
have achieved a permanent character. This was clearly 
evident in the switch in line by communist parties through- 
out the world from their cooperative, united-front strategy 
of the wartime period to an aggressive, forward strategy 
associated with the Cominform (see chapter 2), in imple- 
menting Soviet policy. 
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There is a presumption that the leaders of the national 
communist parties between the wars would have preferred 
a change in the structure of authority. Such an impression 
is conveyed by the occasional defections of important per- 
sonages from the communist movement and by the activi- 
ties of the Trotskyists. Yet, in the absence of authoritative 
data, and in the absence of a substantial record of behav- 
ior to the contrary, such a presumption may be in error. 
Not only were members not ready to undertake the kind of 
action required to effect a different structure of authority, 
they may not have desired—or desired sufficiently—to do 
so. This is more than saying that they were unwilling to 
take the gamble; it means that they, unlike noncommunist 
commentators, did not believe that the situation was suf- 
ficiently deplorable, or that the need for change was strong 
enough, or that their interests were sufficiently impinged 
upon, to attempt to force a change. It is a human-enough 
trait to want to have more freedom of action in directing 
one’s own (party’s) affairs, but this is about as far as spec- 
ulation can go. It was when the interests of particular 
units of the communist movement were more sharply af- 
fected, particularly when they became mass movements 
and began to exercise state power, that the Soviet Union 
began to suffer inroads into its authority. 

Stalin made the error of supposing that authority was a 
fixed entity that did not have to be redefined and redeter- 
mined as circumstances changed. He expected obedience 
from Tito, and with some justification. The record strongly 
affirmed that Stalin’s orders would be obeyed. Disobedience 
is, however, recurrent in all authority structures, as any 
parent knows, and when the signal of revolt is sounded, 
the structure must be revised or it will become irrelevant. 
If there was anyone more surprised by his defiance of Sta- 
lin than Tito, it was Stalin. Similarly, the extent of the 
breakdown of Soviet authority over the communist move- 
ment must have come as a surprise to Khrushchev, whose 
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innovations were, at best, designed to introduce a measure 
of flexibility into the system. He lost his authority not be- 
cause his formal position in the communist hierarchy had 
changed or because he had behaved in an un-Stalinesque 
manner, but because the environment had changed. Khru- 
shchev’s pronouncements lost the authority they might have 
had some years back because opinions and values in the 
communist movement had changed, and the objective situ- 
ation enabled the possessors of different views to translate 
them, at least partially, into action. Chinese communist al- 
legiance to the Soviet Union, seemingly permanent, was 
jeopardized because the Soviet world outlook did not ap- 
pear to be working out effectively for the Chinese. The Al- 
banian communist regime’s subordination to the Soviet 
Union would not tolerate even a suspicion of Yugoslavia’s 
intended reassertion of control over Albania, as implied 
in the Tito-Khrushchev rapprochement. Allegiance in the 
international communist movement, as in other political 
movements, depends in the long run on what the members 
get out of it. Unity is preferable to disunity; hence sub- 
ordination preserves order. But this subordination must 
fill the needs of the subordinated as external circumstances 
change. 

The foregoing remarks on the structure of authority 
merely serve to recall that the international communist 
movement, like other political movements, has been sub- 
ject to change. Values, goals, authority, and institutions 
have all undergone transformation. Whatever influence 
origin and development may exert on the future configu- 
ration of communism, it is not amiss to stress the idea of 
change and development as a counter to the usual static 
constructs of communism. This is not to deny that a con- 
vincing model of communist behavior, say, under Stalin 
in the 1930s, could be constructed; but one must recog- 
nize that this was only one phase—a long and important 
one to be sure—of a development that has not been uni- 
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linear. Moreover, because grown organisms never quite es- 
cape their early conditioning, it is perhaps useful to recall 
the premises on which the movement was founded. The 
next chapter, therefore, attempts to provide a rough out- 
line of the changes that have taken place in the pattern of 
authority and control in the international communist move- 
ment. 


2 
CHANGES IN THE PATTERN OF AUTHORITY 
AND CONTROL 


The most obvious characteristic of the change in authority 
and control in the communist movement has been the ab- 
sence since 1943 of a formal international organization as 
a guiding mechanism.' If the present breakdown in the au- 
thority of the movement could be ascribed merely to the 
absence of such an organization, the problem of analysis 
would be simplified. But such is not the case. The cohesion 
of the movement was maintained under Stalin both with 
and without the existence of the Comintern. The practices 
developed during the Comintern period that established 
norms of expected behavior, whether prescribed or pro- 
scribed, facilitated the cohesion of the movement after the 
organization was scuttled. But even these tried-and-true in- 
stitutions proved to be inadequate to cope with the new 
situation in which communism found itself after World 
War Il. 

Establishing a schema of changes in the structure of 
authority and control in the communist movement runs 
immediately into the obstacle of the inadequacy of nomen- 
clature and taxonomy for political organization, especially 
international political organization. It is suggestive to de- 
scribe, as Duverger has, the relationship between an indi- 
vidual communist party and the international as having 
the characteristics of “autocracy,” especially in contrast to 
the relationship of the socialist parties to the Second In- 
ternational.? However, as he qualifies it, the degree of au- 
tocracy diminishes in relation to the extent to which the 
authority of the Russians is recognized. Because this is 
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precisely the relationship that has changed over the years 
for one reason or another, and the one on the basis of 
which a schema is being drawn, it is difficult to assign any 
generally relevant terminology to the various phases. In- 
stead, the terminology used is intended here merely to 
highlight phases in the development of international com- 
munism and should not be interpreted in terms of the 
American political scene. 


Voluntary Association for World Revolution, 
IQ91Q—1928 


The general purpose for the founding of the communist in- 
ternational was to join forces for world revolution. The im- 
mediate purpose was to prevent the Second International 
from reconstituting itself as the authorized spokesman for 
international socialism.’ The parties affiliated with the so- 
cialist international had, in Lenin’s view, betrayed the 
cause of socialism by supporting the war waged by their 
respective countries, in spite of their pledges not to do so. 
In statements issued as early as November 1914,* through 
the antiwar socialist meetings at Zimmerwald (5-8 Sep- 
tember 1915) and Kienthal (April 1916), the Bolsheviks 
attempted to lay the groundwork for a new revolutionary 
international composed of various left-wing and antiwar 
groups. Not until March 1919, after the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, were they successful in doing so. 

The organization of the Comintern took place at a time 
when world revolutionary hopes ran high and when the 
Bolsheviks, on their own showing, admitted to the precari- 
ous nature of their own revolution. Revolution had to oc- 
cur in the West, particularly in Germany, to “save” the 
Russian revolution. This notion was derived from the cir- 
cumstance that the revolution had occurred in a country 
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that did not possess the Marxian prerequisites for revolu- 
tion. There was therefore a comity of interests between the 
Bolsheviks and the West European communists. Both were 
committed to revolution and their interests were recipro- 
cal. The delegates, assembled with difficulty in the midst of 
war-disrupted communication, were not particularly im- 
pressive or representative of the socialist movement as 2 
whole. Because the majority of the delegates were émigrés 
who happened to be in Russia, it is often concluded that 
the Comintern was a put-up job, the delegates merely rub- 
ber-stamping Lenin’s decision. But reading backward in 
history is dangerous. No group at that time was more dedi- 
cated than the Bolsheviks to the notion of equality within 
the movement. Whatever the circumstances, the delegates 
had come together representing, legally or not, indepen- 
dent groups bound by their antagonism to the war (and to 
the international socialist movement that was involved in 
the war) and by their revolutionary proclivities. The rela- 
tional atmosphere is conveyed by Lenin’s reluctance to ride 
roughshod over the German Eberlein, who arrived with in- 
structions to oppose the foundation of an international as 
premature.* The new international, in the characteristic 
outlook of the German Social Democratic party, should 
await the formation of mass revolutionary parties. Social- 
ist organization should proceed from below and not from 
above. To Lenin the issue was tactical—that is, the prob- 
lem was not one of establishing an organization under Rus- 
sian tutelage, but rather of establishing an organization at 
once. Although he pressed for immediate action, Lenin was 
willing for the sake of unity to postpone the foundation of 
the international. He had his way because of the fortuitous 
arrival of the Austrian Steinhardt, who brought with him 
news that fed the hope of imminent European revolution 
and who pleaded for the constitution of a revolutionary in- 
ternational. The delegates went along with him, Eberlein 
abstaining. Thus the organizational meeting, which had 
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seemed destined merely to choose a committee to formu- 
late its rules, emerged as the first congress of the commu- 
nist international. 

If, however, the ad hoc and unrepresentative nature of 
the organizational meeting suggests that the international 
was nothing but a Bolshevik show, the second congress of 
the Comintern should dispel this notion. It was this con- 
gress, attended by more than two hundred delegates rep- 
resenting about thirty-five countries, “a large percentage of 
them . . . legitimate spokesmen for existing groups in 
various countries,”* that accepted the “Twenty-One Con- 
ditions of Affiliation” together with the statutes that, with 
some amendments in 1928, were to govern the Comintern. 
These were designed to forge a unified, independent, in- 
ternational, revolutionary organization on the Bolshevik 
model. The international had not been conceived, in Trots- 
ky’s words, as the “simple arithmetical sum of all the labor 
and socialist associations existing in various countries” but 
as the “Communist Party of the international proletariat.”* 
Scorning socialist and bourgeois critics who charged that 
Moscow was confronting the parties with dictatorial de- 
mands through the exaction of conditions of affiliation, 
Trotsky asserted that “by joining the ranks of the Third In- 
ternational, an organization of a given country not only 
becomes subordinate to the common, vigilant and exacting 
leadership, but it itself acquires the right to actively par- 
ticipate in the leadership of all other sections of the Com- 
munist International.”* What Trotsky apparently had in 
mind was the play of reciprocal relations among indepen- 
dent communist parties acting in strict unison to carry out 
revolutionary objectives—what may be called Leninist (to 
distinguish it from Stalinist) democratic centralism on an 
international level. What Trotsky certainly did not have in 
mind was an organization dictated to by Moscow. The fla- 
vor of the times may be appreciated in Trotsky’s comments 
regarding the headquarters of the Comintern, which were 
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located in Moscow, perhaps temporarily, until the revolu- 
tion moved westward. He wrote in the spring of 1919: 


The revolutionary “primogeniture” of the Russian prole- 
tariat is only temporary. . . . If today the center of the 
Third International lies in Moscow—and of this we are 
profoundly convinced—then on the morrow this center 
will shift westward: to Berlin, to Paris, to London. How- 
ever joyously the Russian proletariat has greeted the 
representatives of the world working class within the 
Kremlin walls, it will with an even greater joy send its 
representatives to the Second Congress of the Commu- 
nist International in one of the Western European capi- 
tals. For a World Communist Congress in Berlin or Paris 
would signify the complete triumph of the proletarian 
revolution in Europe and consequently throughout the 
world.® 


The Russians had a special position in the Comintern 
from the outset. Given the circumstances, this was as nor- 
mal a situation as any that might take place when one as- 
sociation takes the initiative in forming a larger associa- 
tion. It is obvious, as Friedrich remarked in another but 
pertinent context, that “founding the political order is re- 
lated to political leadership.”!° Although the behavior of 
the socialist international with regard to the war came in 
for criticism among socialists, their disenchantment was 
by no means so widespread as to prevent its reconstitution 
after the war with its national affiliates substantially in- 
tact. The formation of another revolutionary international, 
that is, was not inevitable. Just as the decision to seize 
power in Russia was almost solely Lenin’s, so the decision 
to found the Third International in 1919 was basically his. 
To him and his party went the prestige and authority of 
the founding act. It seems quite natural under the circum- 
stances for the foreign communist parties and groups to 
have looked to the Bolsheviks for guidance and for help." 
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The Russian party, as the founding party—and the only 
party at that time of wartime disruption—possessed the 
authority to make rules for the entire movement. Author- 
ity is indispensable in any political organization, let alone 
one geared to revolutionary action, and the largest and 
best organized of the existing organizations is commonly 
recognized as the appropriate body to make rules for all 
the components.'? If the participating organizations ob- 
jected to the rules, they could get out—or be forced out, as 
Lenin indeed wanted them to be. Nevertheless, the special 
position occupied by the Russians did not mean, nor was it 
meant to mean, that the Comintern would be a Russian- 
dictated affair or an organization operating in the exclu- 
sive interests of Soviet Russia, even if certain Russian 
communists felt they were possessed of superior wisdom. 
Rather, it was dedicated, by pronouncement as well as by 
what can be determined from the early behavior of the 
Bolsheviks, to world revolution—that is, to the interests of 
all revolutionaries. 

In spite of Russia’s special position in the Comintern, de- 
cision making was designed to be consensual. Democratic 
centralism, as the operating organizational principle, orig- 
inally meant that decisions would be arrived at through 
common consent and would then become absolutely bind- 
ing on the membership. This concept presupposed freedom 
of discussion among the membership and the availability 
to the executive organs of rank-and-file opinion before de- 
cisions were made. On the other hand, decisions, once 
made with rank-and-file participation, would become bind- 
ing on the movement. The system would be centralized but 
democratic through the participation of the membership in 
discussion and application of decisions. Agreement through 
this form of consensual process seemed at the time to be 
eminently workable because of the common theoretical ori- 
entation and common revolutionary interests of the mem- 
bers. 
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Expressed in organizational terms, the national commu- 
nist parties were represented in a policy-making body in 
which the Russians had a weighted but by no means pre- 
ponderant vote. (They had, for example, five of eighteen 
seats in the Executive Committee of the Comintern in 
1922.) Representation on the basis of one vote for each 
constituent member may be the democratic optimum, but 
it is by no means the proved desideratum in political asso- 
ciation, nor is it necessarily the most democratic form of 
organization in relation to the burden of responsibility. So- 
viet dictatorship over the Comintern developed not auto- 
matically as a function of the character of the organization 
as such, or through weighted voting procedures, but rather 
through the acquiescence of the parties at large to a shift- 
ing of priorities that saw world revolutionary goals eclipsed 
by reasons of state. 

Capitulation to German terms for peace at Brest-Litovsk 
in 1918 provoked the Bolsheviks into an awareness that 
their existence might depend more on the maintenance of 
a state within a hostile system of states than on the spread 
of revolution. But this awareness grew slowly. Inconsistency 
between the interests of world revolution and Soviet policy 
was not conceded,’ and if it was perceived, it did not for 
some time reach the level of conscious purposefulness. The 
Bolsheviks at the time failed to accept the dichotomy be- 
tween world revolution and raison d’état. Their failure, or 
psychological inability, to perceive this dichotomy is quite 
a different matter from the later proposition that the inter- 
ests of world revolution were equivalent to those of Soviet 
Russia. The pledge in the “Twenty-One Conditions of Affil- 
iation” to protect the “Soviet Republics” (note the plural )— 
quite natural—is of a different order from the acceptance 
of any act of the Soviet Union as an organic part of the 
world-revolutionary struggle. 

This unresolved duality of commitment is substantially 
documented in the early history of the movement. In sign- 
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ing the Rapallo treaty with Germany in April 1922, for ex- 
ample, the Bolshevik state was able to break out of the iso- 
lation imposed upon it by the Entente Powers. Germany 
was the linchpin of Soviet policy in the 1920s. Yet it was 
revolution in Germany that preoccupied the Comintern 
during this period—that is, the overthrow of the very 
state on which the Bolsheviks were basing their foreign 
policy. That no state would brook the serious possibility 
of subversion at the hands of another—and in this case 
friendly—state did not deter the Bolsheviks, for whom the 
realities of relations between states had not yet fully struck 
home. To take but one other example, the prescription for 
revolution in the colonial areas was complicated by the de- 
sire to do something immediately to weaken the power of 
the European states that had holdings on Russia’s bor- 
ders.'* The strategy advocated in the Comintern by M. N. 
Roy was uncompromisingly revolutionary, directed at both 
the native bourgeoisie and the metropolitan power, led by 
communists, and aimed at seizing power. Lenin’s prefer- 
ence was a strategy directed against the metropolitan pow- 
ers, led by the native bourgeoisie, and backed by the com- 
munists, which put the latter in a position of supporting a 
liberating but nevertheless bourgeois movement. Reconcil- 
iation of Lenin’s and Roy’s positions was effected by calling 
the strategy “national revolutionary’—“national” (Lenin), 
“revolutionary” (Roy )—and by stipulating that the com- 
munists should support only those bourgeois movements 
that would permit the communist movement to carry on 
an independent existence. This compromise formula did 
not stand up to the test of reality. After the interests of the 
Soviet state had intruded on Comintern policy, world revo- 
lution in its Marxian context, and even in its pre-World 
War I Leninist version, became obsolete. What followed 
was a progressively rationalized formula that whatever pro- 
moted the interests of the USSR also promoted the inter- 
ests of world revolution. Acceptance of this rationalization 
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was tantamount to a perversion of the values of the revolu- 
tionary communist movement. The consequence was a 
moral deterioration in which principles were progressively 
whittled away, until all that was left to the foreign commu- 
nists, given their political weakness, was to accept Soviet 
demands without question or get out. Organizational sub- 
servience to Moscow followed. The logic of the foreign 
communists’ abdication of principle implied the acceptance 
of the organizational devices imposed upon them. 


The Autocratic Centralist Organization, 1928-1956 


The transformation of the Comintern from a voluntary as- 
sociation of equals into an appendage of crsu policy and 
finally into an instrument of Stalin’s personal rule began 
before 1928 but is conveniently associated with the Sixth 
Comintern Congress, held in that year. Although the ex- 
ecutive committee of the communist international (ECCI) 
progressively increased its power after 1922, in effect as- 
suming the prerogatives reserved for the congresses, the 
democratic character of the association appeared to be pre- 
served by representation on the EccI from the various com- 
munist parties. Policy direction, theoretically, would derive 
from the consensus of an international collegium drawn 
from the communist movement. But circumstances con- 
spired to have it otherwise. The dimming of revolutionary 
prospects required the formulation of new strategy and 
tactics. Lenin’s death in 1924 provoked a struggle for power 
in the Soviet Union, which, since it involved questions of 
theory and orientation, implicated the Comintern. More- 
over, Lenin’s death deprived the communist movement of 
that element of common sense that had already called at- 
tention to the fact that Russification was not an answer to 
the Comintern’s problems. 
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Organizationally, the parties yielded to the policy of co- 
option of members of an enlarged EccI, which substituted 
itself for the congresses and, in fact, came to be dominated 
by a small inner group called the political secretariat. So- 
viet control over the Comintern finally came to be exer- 
cised through the political secretariat, buttressed by the 
interlocking functions between Soviet party and state or- 
gans, including the secret police and the intelligence ap- 
paratus on the one hand, and the Comintern apparatus on 
the other. Direct administrative control over the national 
parties was extended by a number of devices. For example, 
the third Comintern congress adopted the principle of dual 
subordination of the parties, meaning that they would be 
responsible both to their national congresses and to the 
ECCI. In practice, the authority of the ECCI came to over- 
shadow that of the national congresses. 

The sixth congress enlarged and formalized the author- 
ity of the central apparatus. All Eccr decisions were de- 
clared binding on the national parties; all national party 
programs had to be endorsed by the EccI; directives from 
the ECCI to the national parties were to be given immediate 
implementation; the EccI would have the power to expel 
either whole parties or individual members of national 
parties; and a large international apparatus was con- 
structed, complete with field bureaus, Comintern represen- 
tatives, instructors, couriers, and more. This aspect of the 
communist movement’s history has been told many times 
and needs no amplification. What should be emphasized, 
however, is that the communist parties and their member- 
ship cooperated in this institutionalization of subordina- 
tion, and that even national party leaders who dropped out 
at this time would surely have remained had they suc- 
ceeded in retaining their positions of power. 

The so-called bolshevization—or bureaucratization—of 
the Comintern, then, centralized the world communist 
movement and welded it into a responsive instrument of 
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Soviet policy. Stalin’s consolidation of internal power was 
accompanied by the extension of his control over the Com- 
intern. Whatever collective debate and collegial rule re- 
mained was progressively eliminated. The Comintern be- 
came an instrument of Stalin’s personal dictatorship. 

The surrender of the communist parties on counts of 
both theory and organizational principle was underscored 
at the sixth congress. In 1928 it embarked on an ultraleft 
policy in conjunction with Stalin’s launching of the first 
Five-Year Plan and his purge of the “Right Opposition.” 
Neither the motive of policy orientation nor the capabili- 
ties of the parties (except, perhaps, in Germany, and there 
a more moderate collaborative policy with the socialists 
might have paid off) had anything to do with revolution, 
the program of the sixth congress to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Stalin’s Comintern policy served to demonstrate 
his international revolutionary credentials as a cover for 
his plunge into national construction (socialism in one 
country ). Although in retrospect the revolutionary program 
of the sixth congress may still strike one, to some extent, 
as an inexplicable policy because it was sure to antagonize 
foreign governments precisely when Stalin was looking for 
their assistance, or at least their tolerance,'® surely the 
Trotskyists were correct in labeling it merely an ideologi- 
cal cover for the abandonment of revolutionary interna- 
tionalism in favor of a nationalist policy. As a former 
Trotskyist put it: “If the gist of the dispute that split the 
Third (Communist) International had to be stated in the 
tersest and bluntest formula, no more accurate one could 
be found than ‘nationalism vs. internationalism.’ ”? 

But this was not all. Stalin had little confidence in the 
foreign communists. Control over the communist parties 
was exercised less through the Comintern than through 
Stalin’s trusted emissaries. The purges inside Russia in the 
1930S were accompanied by purges of the Comintern per- 
sonnel. Leadership of the communist parties was deter- 
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mined by willingness to accept and approve the recurrent 
changes in the groupings of the central apparatus. What 
with the decimation of the Comintern apparatus in the Far 
East and Germany and the purging of the personnel, the 
Comintern was for all practical purposes an empty organi- 
zation at the end of the decade. 

Paradoxically, after the parties had been bolshevized 
and had accepted regimentation to the point where the 
Comintern was dispensable, a turn in Soviet foreign policy 
revitalized them politically. Soviet collective security policy 
against fascism was complemented by the Popular Front 
policy of the communist parties. The gambit of coopera- 
tion with the socialist and bourgeois parties required that 
the communist parties be given a greater measure of tactical 
autonomy. Associated with a popular cause, the parties in- 
creased their membership and political influence and, ex- 
cept for the period of the Nazi-Soviet Pact, continued to 
gain throughout the war, with the result that certain 
parties, such as the French and Italian, grew into mass 
movements. As M. N. Roy pointed out, the Popular Front 
movement deviated from the original position of the com- 
munist international on both organizational and theoreti- 
cal counts, thus contributing to the eventual dissolution of 
the latter body. 

The Comintern was dissolved in May 1943 as a foreign 
policy move to placate the USSR’s wartime allies, most 
probably as a conciliatory gesture to President Roosevelt. 
In making the move, Stalin did not sacrifice much of sub- 
stance, as the foregoing discussion should indicate. The 
Comintern’s Executive Committee, which recommended 
the dissolution, declared, with a greater measure of truth 
than was intended, that the Comintern had ceased to be 
useful and had even become a hindrance to the develop- 
ment of the parties. The Ecci’s resolution for dissolution 
pointed out that even before the war a contradiction had 
arisen between the international directing center and the 
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parties in countries that were experiencing fundamentally 
different paths of development, and that, moreover, the 
parties were mature enough to function without benefit of 
a directing center.'* “Maturity” here meant that agencies 
of control had been so perfected that Stalin could depend 
on the reliability of the parties. Direct administrative con- 
trols and day-to-day management could be dispensed with 
because patterns of obedience had been learned. (A cen- 
tral, if not international, mechanism did exist in the cpsu 
central committee, though this fact was of course not 
pointed out.) The supreme behavioral principle was em- 
bodied in the concept of “proletarian internationalism,” 
which, according to Stalin, meant unconditional support 
of the Soviet Union. Stalin’s version of “proletarian inter- 
nationalism” marks the length of the road to authoritarian- 
ism traveled by the communist movement, especially as 
contrasted with Lenin’s at the second Comintern congress: 
“Proletarian internationalism demands, firstly, that the in- 
terests of the proletarian struggle in one country be sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the proletarian struggle on a 
world scale, and, secondly, that a nation which is achiev- 
ing victory over the bourgeoisie be able and willing to make 
the greatest national sacrifices for the sake of overthrow- 
ing international capital.” 

The mechanics of proletarian internationalism—or how 
to know how to defend the interests of the Soviet Union— 
were a fairly simple proposition. Communication among 
communists had been developed to the point where the 
“line” could be transmitted through key Soviet pronounce- 
ments in speeches, newspapers, theoretical journals, et 
cetera. The fact that these could also be read by noncom- 
munists was immaterial: communists say that they do not 
deign to conceal their aims. Party congresses, exchange of 
delegations, cpsu emissaries, financial subsidies, all con- 
tributed to the coordinating process. But the war disrupted 
communications with Moscow, and when the United States 
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and the USSR decided to test each other in Europe, Stalin 
created a limited organization called the Information Bu- 
reau of Communist and Workers’ Parties, better known as 
the Cominform. With membership from the communist 
parties of Eastern and Central Europe and the mass com- 
munist parties of France and Italy, Stalin ostensibly hoped 
to tighten control over the new communist states and to 
thwart American policy aimed at rehabilitating and revi- 
talizing Western Europe. As a control organ for these im- 
portant parties, the Cominform automatically served as a 
policy- and doctrine-disseminating center for all commu- 
nist parties. 

Whatever plans Stalin may have had to expand the Com- 
inform into an organization of all communist parties— 
and there is very little evidence to document such an in- 
tention—were aborted by Tito’s assertion of independence. 
The Cominform’s expulsion of Yugoslavia in 1948 was its 
last significant act; it existed subsequently through the 
medium of its journal, For a Lasting Peace, for a Peoples’ 
Democracy!, whose offices were transferred from Belgrade 
to Bucharest until it was formally dissolved by Khrushchev 
in 1956. 

Tito’s defection from the Soviet orbit spelled the end of 
international communism as a cohesive movement con- 
trolled by Moscow. The monolithic character of the move- 
ment was shattered, but this did not result, as it did later 
with the defection of the Chinese communists, in “bicen- 
trism”—that is, in a rival party actively holding itself out 
as a center of authority. What effect Tito’s defiance of 
Moscow had on other parties and the desire to emulate him 
is not a matter of clear record. The expulsion of Yugosla- 
via from the Cominform seemingly did not affect Stalin’s 
control over the European state parties. His control was 
direct, which made control through the medium of the 
Cominform redundant. The weakness of the national com- 
munist leaderships with respect to their own populations, 
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and their dependence on the Soviet Union at that time, tied 
them absolutely to Stalin. Assurance of his control over the 
satellite parties was doubled by a series of purges in the 
wake of the Titoist defection. 

In contrast, Moscow’s control over the communist move- 
ment outside Eastern Europe seemed to be less secure than 
in the interwar period, though this conclusion can be ad- 
vanced only tenuously because of lack of information. It 
is known, however, that the Japanese and Indian parties, 
directed by Moscow to shift their strategies, accomplished 
this only after considerable factional strife.?° The expulsion 
from the Swiss Communist party of its old leader, Nicole, 
was accomplished in circumstances that suggested that 
Moscow was not quite in control of the situation. China, of 
course, was another matter. 

Stalin’s death in 1953 did not itself alter the allegiance 
of the communist movement to Moscow. The national com- 
munist parties had submitted to Stalin’s personal rule be- 
cause their allegiance belonged to the cpsu and the USSR 
as the incarnation of world revolution. This was as true 
for those parties that had developed a mass following on 
the basis of antifascism both before and during World 
War II as for the others—most, in fact—whose roots in 
the national life were so tenuous that they had no reason 
for existing apart from their devotion to the Soviet Union. 
Nevertheless, the struggle for power within the Soviet 
Union after Stalin’s death, the new international environ- 
ment, and finally the positions of power that certain of 
the communist parties had achieved in their own countries 
combined to set the communist movement off on new 
roads. The landmark event opening this phase of the inter- 
national communist movement's history was the twentieth 
CPSU congress in 1956. 
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Decomposition, 1956— 


Having changed from a world revolutionary party to a pli- 
able instrument of Soviet foreign policy, the international 
communist movement began to disintegrate in the 1960s. 
“Decomposition” is Claudin’s term for it: “From the dis- 
solution of the Comintern—symbolizing the crisis of ‘the 
world party—to the first major split with the Eastern 
schism, a steady decomposition of the ‘movement’ had been 
occurring, poorly conceded by ever more formal diplo- 
matic links between the parties.”*! But precisely what form 
would this decomposition assume? The post-Stalinist lead- 
ership was obviously casting about for new ways by which 
to establish its authority. In 1953 the unity of the move- 
ment had not seemed to be seriously threatened. Although 
Yugoslavia had been expelled from the Cominform, the oc- 
casion had not triggered a chain reaction of communist 
party support for Tito. Within the mechanism of the Sta- 
linist international, expulsion was of a different order from 
defection. In the bloc, a new program of economic liberali- 
zation was set in 1953, which, at least for the time being, 
contained the disaffection that had provoked disturbances 
in Czechoslovakia and East Germany. The Chinese com- 
munists who could have produced a long list of grievances 
against Soviet policy from the 1g20s to the Korean War 
were cooperative with the Soviet leadership. The nonrul- 
ing parties displayed no serious signs of disunity. Change 
doubtlessly was in the making, fostered by the conflicting 
interests between the national parties and Moscow, popu- 
lar antipathy to imperial rule in the East-Central European 
states, the growing irrelevancy of communist revolutionary 
doctrine, and, not least, the death of Stalin; but there were 
countervailing factors that made it difficult to predict with 
confidence the shape that Claudin’s decomposition would 
assume. In fact, the particular decisions taken by the So- 
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viet leaders precipitated both the fragmentation of the 
movement and its internal transformation. In 1953 inter- 
nationalism may not have been “the apple of everyone’s 
eye” (pace Stalin), but neither it nor revolution was a con- 
cept to be abandoned lightly by parties whose raison d’étre 
it was. In fact, even in the 1980s internationalism is a ma- 
jor stumbling block to the parties’ assertion of indepen- 
dence. It remains difficult for them, in Claudin’s words, 
“to break the umbilical cord that linked them to Eastern 
‘socialism’ and take their criticism to their logical conclu- 
sion.”?? 

Severance from Moscow was not on the agenda of the 
parties in the 1950s; any opposition was conducted within 
the framework of the international movement. What was 
occasionally challenged was Stalin’s version of proletarian 
internationalism in favor of a greater measure of autono- 
mous decision making by the parties.2? Any genuine move 
in this direction involved changes both in organizational 
methods of control and in ideological authority; the politi- 
cal and ideological factors could not be separated. Given a 
fuller measure of autonomy to conduct their own affairs, 
the ruling parties, by devising their own roads to social- 
ist development, would in practice be challenging the So- 
viet model, that is, Soviet ideological authority. Similarly, 
in pursuing their own political advantage, the nonruling 
parties would cross (as certain parties have) Soviet lines 
on matters of foreign policy and precepts for the achieve- 
ment of power. Whatever their awareness of the implica- 
tions of a new course, Stalin’s successors, seeking to estab- 
lish their own individual authority in the fight for primacy, 
appeared to recognize the need to redefine the concept of 
proletarian internationalism. 

Khrushchev took the initiative in redefining the nature 
of relations between the parties and Moscow, and in so 
doing fortuitously contributed to the divisive forces in the 
movement. In attempting to repair the break between Yu- 
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goslavia and the Soviet Union, Khrushchev made a virtue 
of necessity by recognizing the multiplicity of forms of so- 
cialist development and drawing the conclusion that rela- 
tions between the two countries must be conducted on the 
basis of “mutual respect for, and non-interference in, in- 
ternal affairs for any reason whatsoever.”** The principle 
of equality between communist countries and between 
communist parties, once established in the Yugoslav case, 
could not be denied to others. The Polish communists were 
the first to put the concept tc the test by installing Gomutka 
in power over the objections and fears of Soviet leaders, 
and by expanding the area of their domestic autonomy. 

In seeking to restore its authority, Moscow was forced to 
accept the equality of the parties as a datum rather than 
as a manipulative device to be applied differently to dif- 
ferent situations. Specifically, the Soviet leaders advocated 
at the Moscow Conference of Representatives of Workers 
and Communist Parties (10 November—1 December 1960) 
that the principle of majority rule should prevail in resolv- 
ing interparty disputes.*° That Moscow afterward could 
count on the support of a majority of parties no doubt 
helped it take the plunge into the democratic method. 
Moreover, on the principle of democratic centralism, the 
majority vote would be a binding obligation for all commu- 
nist parties. Insofar as their place in the movement was 
concerned, the Soviet leaders stated that they no longer 
wished to be called head of the movement, but they sought 
to have their primacy acknowledged by having the con- 
ference endorse the decisions of the twentieth (1956) and 
twenty-first (1959) CPSU congresses, which, among other 
things, laid down a general line for the communist parties. 

The Chinese communists also proceeded from the propo- 
sition of the equality of parties. They refused to accept 
Moscow’s democratic alternative on the ground that they 
would be bound by an “arithmetical majority”’—that is, 
votes at the disposal of Moscow. Democratic centralism 
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was fine within parties, according to the Chinese position, 
but not between sovereign and independent parties. Deci- 
sions should be made on the basis of “unanimity through 
consultation.” The Chinese, moreover, asserted that the 
decisions of CPsU congresses could not be binding on other 
parties and reserved the right to criticize international 
communist policy. In effect, the Chinese argued for the 
right of veto, implicitly asserting the right of any party to 
pursue its policy regardless of Moscow’s wishes or the ma- 
jority opinion taken at communist meetings. All the con- 
ference could do was to state that decisions should be taken 
jointly through bilateral or multilateral meetings. 

The failure to come to agreement at the Moscow meet- 
ing dramatically illustrated the erosion of Moscow’s au- 
thority in the movement. Underlying the disagreement was 
the conflict over goals and policies, which reflected the par- 
ticularist ambitions of the various parties. Having rejected 
the practice of dictatorial dispensation, the communist 
parties employed their heritage of Marxism-Leninism as a 
disruptive force, precisely the opposite function from that 
which it was supposed to perform. There could be no unity 
because the various parties read into the abstractions and 
contradictions of the doctrine only those precepts on which 
they based their own policies. Nationalism and particular- 
ism took comand of the communist movement. 


3 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLYCENTRISM 


Myths are as much the reality of politics as are the so- 
called objective factors of geography and environment. So- 
cialist internationalism, the new international brotherhood 
of man, succumbed to the pressures of social patriotism in 
1914. Dead for all to see, it was yet resurrected in the 
cause of communist internationalism, which, in turn, died 
aborning in the 1920s. In an artificial state, it existed in 
the form of Stalinist internationalism, a sort of Soviet pa- 
triotism once removed, until that too foundered on the rock 
of nationalism. Yet the communists are loath to concede 
the condition, still profess the ideal of internationalism, 
and continue to voice their appeals in the name of inter- 
nationalism, unity, and solidarity. 


Resurgence of Nationalism 


Of all the underlying factors that have contributed to the 
polycentric phase of the communist movement, national- 
ism, a reactionary force in the communist domain, has 
figured most decisively. “Nationalism” is a term whose 
general import is clear enough but whose specific meaning, 
under the microscope of analysis, eludes precise definition. 
For the purpose at hand, nationalism may be thought of 
as the attempt to achieve and safeguard the integrity of a 
communist state or a communist party against the require- 
ments of an overriding communist internationalism de- 
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fined heretofore, at least, by the Soviet Union. Thus per- 
ceived, the nationalism of the communist states is similar 
to the traditional nationalism of the Western state system, 
although communists still profess internationalism as a 
higher loyaity. The communist parties out of power, in 
order to cope more effectively with local conditions, ex- 
hibit autonomy as a particular form of nationalism. The 
expression of nationalism has, of course, varied from com- 
munist party to communist party, depending upon the par- 
ticular conditions of the area. Its expression is bound up 
with the will to power and the particular ambitions of in- 
dividuals. As with traditional nationalism, historical con- 
ditions and national character have played a role—witness 
the Polish popular support of Wladysfaw Gomulka in his 
confrontation with the Russians in 1956, of the Solidarity 
labor movement in the 1980s, and of the Czech resistance 
to the Soviet occupation in 1968. Geographical circum- 
stances were significant factors for Yugoslavia and Al- 
bania. Special foreign-policy interests conditioned the re- 
sponse of the Chinese Communist party, and the defense 
of economic integrity has found the Rumanian Communist 
party defying Soviet attempts at international economic 
integration. Of the communist parties out of power, the 
Italian Communist party has devised within the frame- 
work of the constitutional system a program of structural 
reform that bears a closer resemblance to the orientation 
of a democratic socialist party than to that of a communist 
party. Although the precise and operative causal sequence 
that has brought the international communist movement 
to its present parlous state must be left to the labors of the 
historians, it seems clear that the phenomenon of nation- 
alism has put an end to “international proletarian solidar- 
ity’—Stalin style. 

Since World War II the general resurgence of national- 
ism has made it clearer, despite current mythology, that 
monolithic communism as it appeared under Stalin’s rule 
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was subject to the same divisive forces that disrupted 
the noncommunist world. If internationalism symbolizes a 
higher stage of man’s political development in which he 
is free from manipulation in the special interests of the 
state, it is nevertheless a symbol that commands little of 
the loyalty of mankind. That the Soviet Union was able 
for so long to profit from the idea of internationalism, even 
in a perverted form, testifies to the power of the idea of 
revolutionary Marxism in a world committed to pragma- 
tism and approved change. In retrospect, communist in- 
ternationalism appears to have congealed at an early stage 
and to have managed to survive in the guise of Soviet pa- 
triotism through the manipulation of symbols that became 
progressively weaker. It was, moreover, sheer chance that 
the phenomenon lasted as long as it did. The rise of fas- 
cism in the 1930s imbued the communist parties with a 
new élan and gave them the opportunity to rebuild their 
memberships. World War II froze the relations between 
the parties and Moscow and again provided the parties 
with the opportunity to increase their influence. The po- 
litico-military events of World War II shaped the situation 
that resulted in the establishment of communist states in 
Europe and Asia. History had not in fact predicted; com- 
munism expanded through the fortunes of war, diplomatic 
bargaining (or bungling, some would say), and the efforts 
of communist parties in countries where traditional parties 
had abdicated or had become tainted. Communism ex- 
panded but it had become more diffuse. Conflict of interest 
was bound to occur in areas that had spawned large parties 
or in which communists controlled the state. 

The expectations of Stalinist internationalism were not 
altered by the attachment to the communist movement after 
World War II of a number of communist states.1 The na- 
ture of the problems affecting the movement had changed, 
but not the performance principle of the communist parties. 
The communist state parties were charged with the task of 
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creating the prerequisites for the construction of socialism 
along lines prescribed by Moscow. Institutions were devised 
for common application, such as the “people’s democra- 
cies,” communist-controlled governments performing the 
function of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Programs of 
industrialization and agricultural collectivization were in- 
augurated to follow the trail blazed by the Soviet Union. 
The new states were spared the problems of foreign policy, 
which, by definition, fell to the USSR as leader of the 
camp. 

This exercise in coordination was based on a number 
of assumptions that in retrospect appear false but at the 
time appeared plausible.” In the first place it was assumed 
that ideology would serve as a cohesive force and would 
furnish the guidelines for the new states. Implicit was the 
assumption that the authority of the Soviet Union as arbi- 
ter and dispenser of the doctrine would remain unchal- 
lenged. Such an assumption ignored the fact that ideology 
merely provides a general framework within which par- 
ticular policy choices can be made. For example, ideology 
provides no guidance as to whether to aid Egypt’s econ- 
omy. More to the point, it does not answer such questions 
as whether state ownership of farms or cooperative owner- 
ship is the proper institution for the development of a com- 
munist society. Ideology is a cohesive force only so long as 
there is a consensus, which implies that it meets the basic, 
and changing, requirements of the followers. Contrary to 
most opinion, ideology under Stalin in the 1940s was rela- 
tively unimportant—that is to say, it was less important 
than in the 1920s and after the death of Stalin—because 
it was frozen; it was largely ukase. One consequence of 
this situation was the erosion of ideology in the movement; 
the members might be communists, but they were any- 
thing but true believers. 

Another assumption that proved false was that what had 
been accomplished in the Soviet Union could be accom- 
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plished in the other communist states. The countries could 
be industrialized, agriculture collectivized, class structure 
atomized, all toward the building of a society with “social- 
ist” values. But whatever opposition the Soviet leaders 
faced to their programs in Russia, at least they were im- 
posing a revolution on their own society. In attempting to 
impose a similar structure on the countries that fell under 
Soviet control, the communists were working against ex- 
ogenous factors and time itself—that is, against the resis- 
tance to the imposition of foreign control and manners 
that seems to rise automatically and to be reinforced by 
traditional cultural and religious patterns. History, con- 
trary to a cherished communist belief, did not prove to be 
working in the interests of communism in Eastern and 
Central Europe. 

Finally, the expectation that the primary allegiance of 
the communist leaders would be to the Soviet Union proved 
to be misplaced. The twists and turns in the policies of the 
several communist parties over time certainly provided evi- 
dentiary reinforcement of this expectation. Yet it is clear 
that leaderships of communist parties in fact developed a 
considerable area of autonomy: in the bloc countries, Hun- 
gary departed from the Soviet model on economic policy, 
Rumania on foreign and intrabloc policies; and outside the 
bloc, the Italian and Spanish parties departed on organiza- 
tional precepts and alliance policy. The response of com- 
munist leaders to changing internal and external condi- 
tions has progressively contributed to a weakening of their 
allegiance to Moscow. They still profess allegiance to in- 
ternationalism, but the content of the concept has changed 
along with their disaffection with Moscow’s internal and 
external policies and their situation at home. To illustrate 
the point from the clearest cases, the internationalism of 
the Yugoslavs and that of the Chinese differ from each 
other, and the internationalism of both, reflected in their 
policies, differs from that of the Soviet Union. This is true 
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for the Chinese both under the present and Maoist dis- 
pensations. The forces of nationalism that Lenin saw as a 
betrayal of socialist internationalism at the outbreak of 
World War I once again emerged to undermine interna- 
tionalism, communist-style, in the aftermath of World 
War II. 


The New Communist States 


In terms of Soviet direction of the international commu- 
nist movement—the problem of authority and control— 
the establishment of a dozen communist states after World 
War II qualitatively changed the nature of the movement. 
It was one thing to coordinate the strategies of communist 
parties, most of which were weak and in opposition to es- 
tablished governments; it was quite another to coordinate 
social revolution in communist countries with different 
socioeconomic structures, customs, prejudices, and so on. 
Not only were the problems of another order, but the stakes 
were enormously higher. Yet the institutions of control that 
obtained before the war were automatically expected to 
cope with the new environment. The leaders of communist 
countries were regarded by both the communist and the 
noncommunist populations as members of the interna- 
tional communist staff, acting in trust, as it were, for the 
Soviet Union. This arrangement presupposed that direct 
administrative controls and coercion could be exerted for 
a sufficiently long period of time to transform the social 
structure and secure the loyalty or acquiescence of the 
population, as had happened in the Soviet Union. The ar- 
rangement also presupposed the undeviating commitment 
of the communist leaders to the Soviet leadership and their 
acceptance of the proposition that membership in the com- 
munist community in itself best served the national inter- 
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ests of the member states. The latter assumption proved to 
be a fatal error, for in the new situation the communist 
leaders fell victim to the pressures and ambitions that con- 
front the leaders of any national complex. 

In the archetypal Stalinist situation the alternatives for 
the communist parties were clear. A communist was one 
who adhered to Stalinist internationalism. Deviationists 
were forced out of the movement, deprived by definition 
of their right to be called communist. They became Trots- 
kyists, independent Marxisis, apoliticals, or what have you, 
but not leaders or participants in significant, independent 
communist movements. This was due partly to the com- 
pulsion of old loyalties that deterred them from undertak- 
ing organized and militant action against the established 
international, and partly to the fact that deviationists had 
no secure power base of their own to attract dissatisfied 
party members. 

In the post-Stalinist phase, however, various alternatives 
appeared to open for the national communist parties. They 
could try to break completely with the Soviet Union and 
communism, as was attempted unsuccessfully in 1956 in 
Hungary. They could try to democratize the party and the 
political system, as the Czechoslovak party did, only to suf- 
fer invasion and occupation by Warsaw Treaty Organiza- 
tion troops in 1968 on the decision of the Soviet leadership 
who had apparently come to believe that communist party 
control of the country was threatened and that Czecho- 
slovakia’s defection from the Warsaw Pact was a possi- 
bility, Czech Communist party protestations to the contrary 
notwithstanding. They could opt for the expansion of in- 
ternal autonomy, acceding to the Soviet Union’s control of 
foreign affairs, as Hungary did under Janos Kadar after 
the aborted revolt, or, as in Rumania, they could assert 
themselves in foreign and interbloc affairs while maintain- 
ing strict control domestically. They could establish au- 
tonomous communist states, following their inclinations 
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in both domestic and foreign policy but maintaining their 
links for reasons of self-interest with the Soviet Union. As 
a general pattern, there was a thrust to establish mastery 
(if the word does not suggest too much) in their respec- 
tive houses to the extent that they thought they could 
avoid penalty at the hands of Soviet military force. In gen- 
eral, the behavior of the communist states began to ap- 
proximate that of any small country that has to gear both 
its domestic and external policies to the wishes of the 
dominant power of the area. The parallel may be strained, 
but considering the brief period the communist states have 
been in existence compared to other states with a time- 
worn pattern of formulating domestic and foreign policies 
with an eye to placating the neighboring or dominant big 
power, the tendency of the various national communist 
parties toward the effective exercise of sovereignty has 
been remarkable. 

Objective conditions for the establishment of indepen- 
dent communist states existed at the end of World War II 
or even earlier. Tito, for example, had at his command a 
loyal apparatus and army and considerable popular follow- 
ing, and he probably could have counted on Western sup- 
port. Tito, however, had no desire to make the break. His 
views and internal policies were more catholic than the 
Pope’s. What impelled him to take the step to indepen- 
dence was Stalin’s intention to reduce him, through vari- 
ous devices, to the status of a puppet, perhaps worse. Thus, 
Tito’s decision to revolt was made in the face of the over- 
riding commitment to internationalism and the Soviet 
Union. His revolt was successful because it took the form 
of a nationalist revolt against Soviet hegemony, and also 
because, as is sometimes overlooked, Stalin did not exer- 
cise the option of sending troops into Yugoslavia. Stalin 
did exert various forms of pressure on Tito—internal sub- 
version by Cominform communists, economic pressure, 
border provocations, and so forth—but he did not send in 
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troops. It is interesting to speculate on Stalin’s decision 
not to invade Yugoslavia both for an understanding of his 
reasoning and for the influence of his decision on his suc- 
cessors’ use of external force in the cases of Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia (however reluctantly), and Afghanistan. 
Was Stalin’s failure to employ troops the result of a mis- 
calculation? Did he really think he could cause Tito’s fall 
by “shaking his finger”? This seems a reasonable supposi- 
tion in the light of generally compliant communist behav- 
ior under Stalin. Nevertheless, at some point Stalin must 
have recognized that Tito would get away with it unless 
troops were employed. Did Stalin perhaps calculate that 
he could not fight Tito to a successful conclusion? Or was 
the risk perhaps not worth taking at a time of intense U.S.- 
USSR conflict in Europe? Was it the fear of American in- 
tervention to protect the independence of Yugoslavia that 
deterred him? We do not know for sure.* What is appar- 
ent, however, was the attraction of national power even 
to the trained international apparatchik, the support for 
revolt against Moscow not only by noncommunists but by 
most of the communist cadres, and the feasibility of capi- 
talizing on international tensions to achieve independence, 
at least in certain circumstances. 

The Yugoslav break created a potential second center in 
the communist movement. That it attracted only scattered 
support is due to a number of factors. In the first place, 
there was a psychological barrier to condoning a revolt 
from Moscow. It was believed that such a revolt could not 
happen, but that if it did, it could not be successful. The 
Yugoslav performance violated all standards of communist 
behavior. Second, Yugoslav communism at the time (it 
was to make up for this later) had no distinctive ideas to 
offer other communists around which they could rally if 
they were so minded. Having asserted Yugoslavia’s inde- 
pendence, Tito could not even proclaim the virtues of na- 
tional independence: such a notion violated his ingrained 
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idea of communist internationalism and devotion to the 
Soviet Union. Third, the leaders of the Eastern European 
communist parties did not consciously wish to break with 
Moscow. Their positions depended on the Soviet force be- 
hind them; they had little indigenous support. The act of 
will, and not merely the objective circumstances, figures 
decisively in the circumstances of revolt. 

The objective situation that favored the Yugoslav bid 
for independence existed also in Albania and China. The 
communist parties in these countries had come to power 
largely through their own efforts; their geographical posi- 
tion militated against a Soviet attack; and the leaders of 
the parties were not Moscow men in the same sense that 
the leaders in the Eastern European countries were. Yet 
they supported the Soviet Union at that time for motives 
of their own. The Albanian position, then as now, was a 
function of its relationship with Yugoslavia. The Albanian 
communist leadership joined in the Cominform attack in 
order to free itself from the Yugoslav tutelage that had 
been imposed during the war. The Chinese communists 
were too preoccupied with seizing power to concern them- 
selves with European communist politics. As a result, Al- 
banian and Chinese support of Moscow made them appear 
to be as tightly bound to Moscow as were the other parties. 
Although certain Western analysts conceded that in prin- 
ciple geographical factors gave the Albanian and Chinese 
communists an option denied to the Eastern European 
communist parties, it was argued that the economic de- 
pendence of the latter on the Soviet Union, if no other rea- 
son, would preserve their allegiance. The Tito defection, 
instead of calling attention to the possibilities of revolt, 
paradoxically served to strengthen belief in the monolithic 
nature of the communist movement. In particular, it tended 
to obscure the independence of the Chinese communist 
regime, since the Chinese communists, on the establish- 
ment of their state, professed their loyalty to Moscow. 
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In itself, the Yugoslav case testified to the breakdown of 
Soviet authority in the communist movement and to the 
inadequacy of prewar Soviet institutions to cope with the 
situation. Stalin’s response, nevertheless, was to carry on 
as usual, and following Tito’s defection, to employ purge, 
terror, and intimidation in Eastern Europe to insure the 
loyalty of the communist leaders and cadres. Yet this Sta- 
linist method of rule, extended through the leadership of 
the communist countries, proved to be counterproductive. 
The ruling hierarchies became increasingly alienated from 
the people; economic dislocation, particularly in agricul- 
ture, continued; living standards did not markedly im- 
prove; popular discontent grew. Nevertheless, restructur- 
ing of the movement had to await Khrushchev’s forceful, 
if ambiguous, moves at the time of the twentieth cpsu 
congress in February 1956. These served, however, to chan- 
nel the latent divisive forces in directions unforeseen by 
Khrushchev. 


De-Stalinization and International Fragmentation 


External communist affairs had for years been a function 
of Soviet policy concerns; the pattern in 1956 was no dif- 
ferent. Khrushchev’s gambit at the twentieth congress was 
to attempt to consolidate his power and win public back- 
ing by dramatically breaking with the past in the person 
and practice of Stalin. What Khrushchev did not foresee 
was that this denigration of Stalin would automatically 
weaken the authority of the Soviet Union. For in condemn- 
ing Stalin’s method of operation and his brutal treatment 
of communists, and in virtually accusing him of paranoia, 
Khrushchev was implicitly condemning the type of rela- 
tion that had existed between the Soviet Union and the in- 
dividual communist parties. To rectify the situation, Khru- 
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shchev proposed to corporealize the principle that relations 
between communist states should be based on equality and 
national self-determination in the construction of social- 
ism. (Reference to the equality of parties as a formalism 
had been abundant in Stalinist literature.) This had been 
forecast in the Belgrade Declaration of 1955, climaxing 
Khrushchev’s visit to Yugoslavia to woo Tito back to the 
fold. The idea of equality between parties was reinforced 
at the twentieth congress by Khrushchev’s prescription of 
national and multiple roads to socialism, including the 
thesis that the nonruling communist parties could achieve 
power by a variety of means, peaceful or violent, though 
the accent was placed on peaceful and parliamentary take- 
over. In the wake of the Polish riots and the Hungarian 
uprising in 1956, the Soviet leadership issued a further 
declaration on intercommunist relations: “United by the 
common ideals of building a socialist society and by the 
principles of proletarian internationalism, the countries of 
the great commonwealth of socialist nations can build 
their mutual relations only on the principles of complete 
equality, of respect for territorial integrity, state indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, and of non-interference in one an- 
other’s internal affairs.”* 

National sovereignty and proletarian internationalism 
are, however, incompatible on many levels of action. In- 
ternationalism, the appeal to unity stemming from Marx- 
ism-Leninism, was meaningless so long as the parties did 
not agree on what Marxism-Leninism prescribed, either 
for the international scene or more particularly for their 
domestic policies. This is a point, apparently, that the So- 
viet Communist party simply refused, and still refuses, to 
recognize, for the very good reason that if it did, a substan- 
tial part of its argument for primacy, openly or tacitly held, 
would be lost. Moreover, it was not clear at that time 
whether the equality Khrushchev spoke about in refer- 
ence to the Yugoslavs was the same sort of equality he had 
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in mind for the other communist parties. With the Yugo- 
slavs he had no choice but to concede it as a preliminary to 
the attempt to heal the breach in the communist move- 
ment and to associate Yugoslavia more closely with the So- 
viet Union. In the case of the other parties, it seems more 
likely that all Khrushchev had in mind—even that a con- 
siderable step forward—was to clear the atmosphere and 
create a new environment for the communist movement in 
which the ruling parties could improve economic condi- 
tions and public morale, and the nonruling parties could 
operate more flexibly within the overall strategy of peace- 
ful coexistence. The Soviet leadership was to be unim- 
paired, and the behavior patterns were to remain essen- 
tially unchanged. Events, however, served to shape the 
contours of the doctrine of equality in a way Khrushchev 
probably did not anticipate. 

The revolts in Poland and Hungary in 1956, stemming 
in part from the disintegration of authority sparked by 
Khrushchev, seemed to vitiate the new principles on the 
basis of which communist relations were to be newly or- 
dered. The flaw in de-Stalinization had become manifest. 
The decision to downgrade the police, to place intercom- 
munist relations on a more flexible basis, and to afford the 
local rulers more autonomy in coping with their domestic 
problems automatically cut into Soviet authority in the in- 
ternational movement. Relaxation brought to the surface 
popular resentment against the local regimes and against 
Soviet domination as well. The centrifugal forces were en- 
couraged by the instability of the Soviet regime itself, which 
was apparently still fighting out the succession problem. 
Wiadystaw Gomutka’s return to power in October 1956 
and the forcible suppression of the Hungarian revolt of 
October-November 1956 damaged Soviet prestige and the 
cohesion of the communist bloc still further. 

Unity was temporarily reestablished at the November 
1957 meeting of the communist parties, which issued a 
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declaration of principles signed by twelve communist par- 
ties, Yugoslavia abstaining.® The declaration, to which all 
parties subsequently adhered, prescribed nine basic “laws” 
governing all parties engaged in socialist construction. As 
Khrushchev put it at the twenty-first cpsu congress in Jan- 
uary 1959, the declaration was a “charter of international 
unity for the world communist movement.” The advisabil- 
ity of establishing a new international organization was 
discussed, but nothing came of this. Instead, in what ap- 
pears to have been a compromise proposal, a decision was 
made to establish a new international organ to replace the 
defunct Cominform journal. Entitled Problems of Peace 
and Socialism (the English title is World Marxist Review: 
Problems of Peace and Socialism ) and published in Prague, 
it was conceived not as a policy-dispensing journal, but 
rather as a journal of discussion. A further step to promote 
unity in the absence of a central organization or centraliz- 
ing conference was the decision to coordinate policy through 
bilateral and multilateral contacts, of which the most no- 
table example was the convocation of seventeen West Eu- 
ropean communist parties in Rome in November 1959, 
under Italian communist auspices.® 

Although the principle of equality of parties was restated 
in the declaration, the operative factor at the November 
1957 conference was panic in the movement attributable 
to “revisionism”—that is, the attempt to overthrow Soviet- 
oriented communist leaderships. The price of unity was, 
once again, the alienation of Yugoslavia, which refused to 
join the other states in signing the declaration, although it 
did adhere to a propagandist peace manifesto. From the 
standpoint of restructuring authority to conform to new 
conditions, the meeting had accomplished nothing. The 
problem of how to reconcile Soviet authority with local au- 
tonomy and diversity remained. The dilemma was unwit- 
tingly underscored by Soviet theoreticians in their effort to 
bring the concept of proletarian internationalism up to date 
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in the Soviet textbook, Osnovy Marksizma-Leninizma (Fun- 
damentals of Marxism-Leninism ), which first appeared in 
1959. Here proletarian internationalism was defined as 


the scientifically confirmed ideology of the community 
of interests of the working classes of all countries and 
nations. Secondly, it is the feeling of solidarity of the 
working people of all countries. . . . Thirdly, it is a 
definite form taken by the relations between the na- 
tional detachments of the working class. These relations 
are based on unity and concerted action, mutual aid and 
support. The special characteristic of these relations is 
that they are built on a voluntary basis. . . . 

Proletarian internationalism in no way denies the in- 
dependence of the different national detachments of the 
working class or their right to make their own decisions. 
However, this does not at all impair the unity of the in- 
ternational working class. On the contrary, precisely be- 
cause a spirit of true equality and respect for the inter- 
ests of the workers of different nations reigns in the 
politically conscious international working-class move- 
ment, mutual confidence and striving for cooperation 
become ever more deeply rooted among the working peo- 
ple of all countries.‘ 


The leading role of the Soviet Union, explicit in Stalin’s 
version of proletarian internationalism, is still there but 
more weakly and indirectly stated. The Soviet Union is still 
designated the “vanguard and bulwark” of the interna- 
tional movement, and its experience has “international 
significance” but “being the vanguard and bulwark does 
not, of course, in any way mean interfering in the internal 
affairs of other states and ‘making’ resolutions there.”* Thus, 
the declaration of 1957 proclaimed communist cohesion 
under Soviet control and the theoreticians wrote it down, 
but the decentralizing tendencies persisted and were ac- 
celerated by the Chinese communists who, after playing a 
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unifying role in 1957, administered a coup de grace in 
1960 to the tradition of unchallenged Soviet leadership in 
the international communist movement. 


The Contest for Leadership 


The Sino-Soviet showdown took place at the conference of 
the eighty-one communist parties in Moscow, November 
1960, at which the Soviet leaders attempted to reestablish 
their discipline over the Chinese and over the movement. 
They sought to establish the principle of majority rule— 
that decisions once made should be binding on all parties 
and that factionalism should be condemned. They also 
sought to reaffirm their leading role in the international 
movement, despite Khrushchev’ disavowal of the title 
“leader of the camp,” by asking the conference to endorse 
the decisions of the twentieth and twenty-first party con- 
gresses—that is, to endorse the general Soviet line in in- 
ternational relations, de-Stalinization and other areas. 

The Russians took a decisive beating on all counts. The 
Chinese reiterated their proposition that complete equality 
must obtain between parties, and argued that criticism is 
not incompatible with unity. Moreover, they declared that 
because the concept of equality implied that there were no 
superior or subordinate parties, it was not seemly to de- 
mand that one party submit to another. Subordination to 
the majority along the lines of democratic centralism, the 
Chinese averred, was a principle that applied to the inter- 
nal relations of individual parties, not to interparty rela- 
tions. They also denied the general applicability of the 
twentieth and twenty-first congresses to the international 
movement, stating that what was correct in these two con- 
gresses, let alone their errors, did not apply to other par- 
ties. What came out of the conference was a statement of 
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banalities that thinly concealed the failure of Khrushchev 
to impose discipline on the movement—to impose his own 
version of proletarian internationalism, based on majority 
rule, for Stalin’s version. Khrushchev’s resort to the ma- 
jority principle was in itself a sign of the erosion of Soviet 
authority. His failure to have that principle accepted for- 
mally marked the beginning of the polycentric phase of 
world communism.’ A diffusion of power was generated in 
the communist movement, making it more nearly a politi- 
cal movement with a mutuality of give and take than it 
had been since the 1920s. The positions of the national 
communist parties were strengthened in the process, and 
both the Soviet Union and China solicited their support. 
The People’s Republic of China, from its creation in 
1949, had occupied a special status within the interna- 
tional communist movement. An independent center of 
power, it had nevertheless acceded to Moscow's leading 
role in the movement and moreover had been one of the 
staunchest advocates of communist unity. Its role as a sort 
of silent, supporting junior partner was doubtless deter- 
mined in its early years by its need to consolidate its power, 
to receive economic and technical aid from the communist 
world, and in external affairs to avail itself of Moscow's 
support against Chiang Kai-shek and the United States. 
Nevertheless, its influence within the communist orbit had 
grown, particularly in Asia, through its participation in 
the Korean War, its geographical position in relation to 
North Vietnam, and its increased presence in Outer Mon- 
golia after the Sino-Soviet agreements of October 1954. 
China’s domestic problems, furthermore, had inspired so- 
lutions (such as the communes in 1958), that actually 
produced sympathetic responses from the Bulgarian, Czech, 
East German, and North Korean regimes, even though 
such solutions departed from Soviet practice. China’s for- 
eign policies, particularly its relations—or nonrelations— 
with the United States, had promoted an attitude toward 
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external affairs different from the Russian. These latent 
divisive factors were supplemented by China’s critical re- 
ception of the twentieth cPsu congress’s proceedings, par- 
ticularly on de-Stalinization,’® which set the stage for the 
later open challenge to Soviet authority. But the Chinese 
leap into prominence was, paradoxically, as a counselor in 
communist Europe. The Chinese supported the Polish com- 
munists in their bid for autonomous status, but urged So- 
viet use of force to put down the Hungarian revolt. Most 
dramatic was Premier Zhou Enlai’s interruption of an Asian 
tour to visit Moscow, Warsaw, and Budapest and pledge 
Chinese support to a unified bloc under Soviet leadership." 
China had emerged as a power in communist affairs, and 
in coming to the aid of the Soviet Union, called attention, 
at least by implication, to the erosion of Moscow’s author- 
ity and correspondingly to its own prominent role in inter- 
national communist affairs. 

It is not my purpose to review the history of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute; in general the events and issues have been 
recorded, and the outpourings of the protagonists them- 
selves have made kremlinology in this aspect of commu- 
nist affairs obsolete. The polemic, involving the exchange 
of hundreds of thousands of words, was conducted around 
the central issues of war and peace, transitional forms of 
socialism, and relations with the noncommunist world, 
particularly with the United States. These issues, argued 
in ideological terms, reflected differences with regard to in- 
ternal and external policy, and more deeply, reflected the 
Soviet Union’s very attitude toward the People’s Republic 
of China, to which it apparently would not entrust nuclear 
weapons. Essentially, the polemic involved the question of 
who was to determine policy—that is, the question of au- 
thority in the communist movement. 

The Chinese challenge to constituted authority was tra- 
ditional in form but entirely new in content. Like previous 
communists who constituted factions within particular par- 
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ties or within the communist movement as a whole, the 
Chinese attempted to persuade other communists to change 
the policies and direction of the movement. They sug- 
gested that, like Lenin in his fight within the Russian So- 
cial Democratic party, they were merely a temporary mi- 
nority that would soon be converted into a majority. In 
fact, it should be stressed that the Chinese carried on their 
fight within the movement; the particular nationalistic pol- 
icies that contributed to the Sino-Soviet rift were meshed 
with their prescriptions for the communist movement as a 
whole. In conducting their polemic, they employed a rule 
of thumb that differed little from that of Stalin, the oper- 
ating principle being that what was good for the Soviet 
Union (China) was good for all communist parties. 

If the form of the challenge was traditional, the situa- 
tion was novel. The Chinese challenge was not aimed at 
freeing the Chinese from Moscow; they were already free 
and independent. Its purpose rather was to purge the com- 
munist movement of Moscow-oriented policies in favor of 
policies acceptable to the Chinese. In other words, the Chi- 
nese, at an earlier stage at least, hoped to continue to have 
the USSR as their shield and supplier. In such an arrange- 
ment lay their greatest strength. Chinese insistence that 
the Soviet Union be recognized as the leader of the camp 
was thus no empty rhetoric. But the insistence that the So- 
viet Union alter its international policies to conform more 
nearly with Chinese views meant, in effect, a demand for 
joint Sino-Soviet leadership of the communist movement 
(an arrangement that seems to have occurred to Molotov 
in 1955 ).1* Authority in the communist movement, though 
the Chinese never made themselves explicit on this point, 
was to be vested in a condominium. But how can rule be 
shared in a political system made up of diverging national 
interests that has been accustomed to one leader and one 
authoritative spokesman dispensing a uniform ideology? 

The failure of the Chinese communists to bring around 
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their erstwhile Russian colleagues resulted in open rivalry 
for leadership in the communist movement with a result- 
ing realignment of parties, formation of pro-Chinese splin- 
ter parties, and creation of factions within the several com- 
munist parties. The conditions of battle provided the parties 
with an opportunity to improve their own positions within 
the movement, accelerating the tendency toward the inde- 
pendence Khrushchev postulated. In China the Albanians 
found a cover for their defiance of Moscow, whose rap- 
prochement with Yugoslavia had become too comfortable 
for suspicious Albanian sensibilities. Moscow’s need to re- 
tain supporters made it easier for other parties to put for- 
ward their own interests, as Rumania did in connection with 
the Council on Mutual Economic Assistance (Comecon ). 
The Communist party of New Zealand, which did not have 
a ghost of a chance of seizing power but which neverthe- 
less acted as if it did, capitalized on the rift by choosing to 
follow the more traditional communist orientation of Com- 
munist China. The rift smoked out the die-hard Stalinists 
who, in trouble after Khrushchev’s campaign against Sta- 
linism, asserted themselves by aligning with Beijing. 

The momentum toward independence was also expressed 
in terms of regional preferences. In the advanced indus- 
trial countries of the West, where revolution is not on the 
order of the day, sympathy with Khrushchev’s policies, 
with exceptions, preserved the traditional orientation to 
Moscow. Even the French Communist party under Mau- 
rice Thorez, which enjoyed the reputation of being the 
most Stalinist of communist parties, joined the anti-Chinese 
forces. Conversely, the Asian communist parties with few 
exceptions tended to support Communist China. Ho Chi 
Minh, the leader of a communist party in a country tradi- 
tionally unfriendly to China and, moreover, an astute poli- 
tician who attempted to maximize his independence and 
avoid taking sides in the controversy, for reasons of geog- 
raphy and logistics leaned to the side of the Chinese. 
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In sum, by the 1960s postwar nationalism had infected 
the communist movement, eroding its vaunted internation- 
alism. If the particular concatenation of events had not 
taken place, one might speculate that national forces still 
would have eventually asserted themselves. As it was, the 
battle was fought out by the autonomists versus the Stalin- 
ists, the reformists versus the traditionalists, and the prag- 
matists versus the doctrinaires. On another level, the battle 
was joined to preserve the communist movement as an in- 
ternational force, and as such it fed nationalist tendencies 
and the impulse toward greater autonomy and indepen- 
dence. The development in the communist movement was 
complex; there were ninety communist parties of differing 
size and influence, functioning in a variety of conditions, 
whose motives and objectives consequently varied widely. 
Although the centrifugal tendency was obvious in the early 
1960s, the precise pattern of behavior that would emerge 
from the fragmentation of the movement was unclear. 


4 
THE PARTIES’ ALTERNATIVES 


Much of the writing on the postwar communist movement 
was influenced by a model of communism distinguished by 
its totalitarian, ideclogically determinist, and monolithic 
features. Such a construct was suggestive of at least a part 
of the existing reality, though it slighted the symptomatic 
and the historical. Generally ignored was behavior that de- 
viated from the totalitarian model, together with factors 
that normally affect the world’s politics—for example, na- 
tional differences and the impulse toward the exercise of 
sovereignty. The favored totalitarian approach, at least in 
the United States, was reinforced by the kind of social 
pressure and hysteria in the support of American foreign 
policy which was symbolized by McCarthyism. Yet as Mi- 
chael Waller and Bogdan Szajkowski observed in 1981, 
commenting on the history of studies on communism: “the 
totalitarian view was analyzing a pre-war pattern of poli- 
tics in a post-war situation . . . the result was that the to- 
talitarian view, whilst historically valid for an earlier pe- 
riod, turned out to be historically vulnerable almost as soon 
as it had been put forward.”? 

After the myth of communist unity had been exploded 
by the Chinese communists’ open challenge to Soviet hege- 
mony in the 1960s, nationalism and national communism 
became the preoccupations of analysts of communist af- 
fairs. This was natural and necessary, but it risked neglect- 
ing certain factors that still tended to promote cohesion in 
the communist movement. Nationalist sentiment affecting 
the communist movement was seen as part of the general 
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eruption of nationalist forces after World War II, whether 
such forces were employed in achieving the independence 
of former colonial countries or in asserting sovereignty in 
Western Europe. No doubt there was something to this 
view, but the quality and circumstances of the national- 
isms of different states were too disparate for comfortable 
generalization. 

The nationalism in Africa, for example, was partly a 
generative one, an attempt to stimulate a national con- 
sciousness for national sovereignties, many of which were 
artifically created. This nationalism, an automatic con- 
comitant of European withdrawal, was but the prelude, 
it may have been imagined, to amalgamation, African im- 
perialism, and integration. On the other hand, Western 
European nationalism circa 1960 bore little resemblance 
to African nationalism, and its content was different from 
that of nineteenth-century European nationalism. Western 
European nationalism was the product of successful post- 
war rehabilitation, resurgence of national pride, and dis- 
content with American tutelage. It was exemplified by that 
grand anachronism, Charles de Gaulle. Yet this expression 
of nationalism took place against a counterdevelopment, 
and perhaps in the long run a more important one—that 
is, the institutionalization of European cooperation. 

Communist nationalism was something else again. For 
although communist states reflected some parallels in their 
assertion of economic and political sovereignty and al- 
though certain communist parties exhibited a trend to- 
ward independent expression and autonomy, the modali- 
ties of the movement were quite different and exercised 
their own constraints. 

The international communist movement after the mo- 
mentous November 1960 Moscow meeting comprised about 
ninety communist parties with a membership of from 44 
million to 45 million.* These figures, even if substantially 
accurate, reflected a lesser reality. Ninety percent of the 
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world membership was concentrated in the fourteen com- 
munist states, including Cuba and Yugoslavia. A large part 
of this membership was purely nominal. Similarly, roughly 
three-quarters of the membership of the nonruling com- 
munist parties was accounted for by that of the Indonesian 
and Italian parties. Approximately forty of the parties were 
proscribed or operated under restrictive conditions. Certain 
of the parties were represented in the national legislatures, 
but many of them existed merely on paper. A large propor- 
tion of them were negligible as political forces. In the com- 
munist bloc, curiously enough, despite the existence of in- 
ternational organization for regulating broadcasting and 
river and railroad traffic, there had been little effort under 
Stalin and even under his successors to set up an intergov- 
ernmental organization that would provide a measure of 
institutional control. The possibility of decomposition was 
therefore al] the greater. In short, the heterogeneity of the 
parties, in terms of size, influence, social composition, 
modus operandi, potential for seizure of power, or, in the 
case of the ruling parties, the effectiveness of political so- 
cialization, defied attempts at generalization. If this was 
true in the Stalinist period—and heterogeneity was a par- 
ticular feature of the movement in the decade after World 
War I]—how much more difficult it was in the Khrushchev- 
ian period of dissension and fission to generalize on trends 
and alignments. Various writers, including this one, at- 
tempted to trace trends in the communist movement by 
constructing a spectrum or continuum of political orienta- 
tion, showing, for example, which parties supported Mos- 
cow on its ostracism of Albania at different times, or re- 
flecting the support or nonsupport of Moscow on ideological 
versus organization matters and the like. Such efforts at 
analysis were enjoyable exercises for the writers (or at 
least for this one), and many were instructive, if inconclu- 
sive. The parties, or at least some of them—the qualifica- 
tion immediately pinpoints the problem—were behaving 
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more independently than was the custom. How could their 
differentiated behavior be explained? What were their mo- 
tives? What were their goals? To attempt an answer to 
these questions, the conventional approach to analysis of 
the communist movement had to be revised. 


The Reversed Option 


In the past, trends in the communist movement generally 
were discerned by focusing on the policies of the center— 
of Moscow—and then by scrutinizing the adjustments 
made by the national communist parties. The more so- 
phisticated analyses paid closer attention to the national 
parties in order to observe the interactions between the na- 
tional parties and the center, aware that at times there was 
an interplay of pressures and less than optimal compli- 
ance. But the rule of thumb held; motivation and line 
came from the top down. With the breakdown of authority 
in the international communist movement, however, this 
direction was seemingly reversed. The national parties had 
the option; the burden was on them. It was not that sim- 
ple, of course, but the point is worth emphasis if only to 
throw a new perspective on communist behavior. In prin- 
ciple nothing prevented the national parties from continu- 
ing the closest relationship with Moscow. By the same 
token, nothing prevented them from transferring the same 
type of relationship to Beijing. Alternatively, nothing pre- 
vented any of them from asserting its independence and 
functioning as an indigenous communist party, even taking 
a new name. 

The point has now been overstated. The choice of action 
of the individual communist party, like that of any non- 
communist party, was circumscribed by tradition and en- 
vironment. 
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More than any other type of political party, the commu- 
nist party can be said to have existed more for others than 
for itself. The idea of the perfectibility of man through an 
international society of justice was its origin. “The Interna- 
tional shall be the human race.” International solidarity 
was its organizational principle. However perverted the in- 
ternationalism became in the service of the Soviet state, 
internationalism remained as its reason for being. Take 
away the internationalism and what remains? A number 
of so-called communist parties structured more or less sim- 
ilarly, depending on the area, and professing more or less 
radical principles, again depending on the area. Deprived 
of their international links, the parties would be fated to 
compromise with the environment to maintain and increase 
power, and though they might be successful, would they 
remain communist? In other words, it is internationalism 
itself, however transfigured, that has been the crucial bond 
of the communist movement. Stalin emphasized the im- 
portance of internationalism as a binding force when he 
admonished the communists to guard unity as the “apple 
of their eye,” obviously for partisan concerns but not with- 
out relevance to their own interests. Moscow feared the 
loss of its authority in its quarrel with Beijing. Beijing ac- 
cused Moscow of having sacrificed internationalism to na- 
tionalism. The national communist Tito hovered in the 
wings attempting to rejoin the internationalist forces—in 
an acceptable arrangement, of course. Castro recognized 
the value of internationalism: he became an ex post facto 
Marxist-Leninist to obtain the support necessary to sus- 
tain. his independence from the United States. Trotsky had 
been substantially correct in his view that national revolu- 
tion would be successful only under the protective cover- 
ing of revolution of an international scale. For comfort in 
time of trial and encouragement in moments of revolution- 
ary offensive, the national parties drew sustenance from 
their links with the international movement. 
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Nevertheless, the incontrovertible effect of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute was a centrifugal development in the in- 
ternational communist movement, dramatized by such acts 
of independence as the refusal of several communist par- 
ties to fall in with Soviet plans at the end of 1964 to con- 
voke a worldwide meeting for the presumed purpose of 
excommunicating the Chinese communists. Interestingly 
enough, however, amid the accumulated evidence of inde- 
pendent action on the part of many parties, there were few 
statements that defined with any clarity the concept of the 
new autonomy or independence. After decades of varying 
association with a movement that stressed its internation- 
alism, a reluctance in the 1960s to go much beyond affirm- 
ing that the parties were independent was understandable. 
The reluctance may not have been caused by considera- 
tions of a public-relations nature or by the consideration 
that inadequate time had elapsed to articulate the new 
concepts of polycentrism or independence or autonomy. 
Rather it may simply have been because a large number of 
parties did not favor the scrapping of an international ori- 
entation for a national one. As ex-communist Joseph R. 
Starobin put it, commenting on the Communist Party of 
the United States of America (CPUSA) reaction to the 
Sino-Soviet schism: “the commitment to the franchise which 
stems from Moscow is a firm one.” The weaker parties, 
fearing isolation as well as government and Western pres- 
sures, found and find a measure of security in their ties to 
the Soviet Union. This perpetuates cultivated patterns of 
behavior and assures them of support. Weakness and fear 
of isolation tend to reinforce ideological conviction and the 
stake in the status quo. Subservience to the Soviet Union is 
not automatically a liability. Even those parties that feel 
up to the task of independent decision making may wish to 
preserve the movement not merely as pro forma interna- 
tionalism but as an internationalism that maintains a co- 
herent orientation and sets general policy goals within 
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whose framework the local parties decide their own strate- 
gies and tactics to their best advantage. Yet such an ar- 
rangement, which may appear plausible in the writing, is 
not so easily accomplished. Exhortations for solidarity and 
unity are no substitute for institutionalization of arrange- 
ments to resolve conflicts. 


The Italian Party and Autonomy 


Of the parties that have most strongly stressed autonomy 
and independent decision making, the Italian (pcr) has 
been the most articulate in commenting on new forms of 
interparty relations. In the discussions that took place after 
the posthumous publication of Togliatti’s Yalta memoran- 
dum‘ of August 1964, which opposed, inter alia, the pro- 
posals to reconstitute a centralized international organiza- 
tion, the Italian Communist party leaders made it clear 
that they wished to break neither with communism as an 
international phenomenon nor with the idea that the na- 
tional parties should function within the framework of a 
general policy. As put by Enrico Berlinguer, who was later 
to become its secretary general, the Italian party “in no 
Way wants to stand aside, on the outside lookingin, but . . 
intends firmly to remain within the camp of the cp’s and 
within the framework of their solidarity and collabora- 
tion.”> To his predecessor, Palmiro Togliatti, was ascribed 
the “vision which tended to place the party issues and 
the problems with the communist movement in a broader 
framework, a framework which always takes as its point 
of departure the general interests of the working classes 
and the consciousness of the decisive responsibilities which 
the communist movement has assumed for the sake of the 
destiny and future of all mankind.”® The eschatological vi- 
sion is reaffirmed. 
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If the parties were still to be found in proletarian inter- 
nationalism as redefined, what were the parameters of 
their latitude as indigenous parties? Here the Italians made 
a distinction between independence and autonomy. In- 
dependence (indipendenza) was not at issue; the party 
claimed to be fully independent. What was at issue was 
autonomy (autonomia). The sense in which the pci used 
these terms might well be confusing to the reader because 
the meanings of the terms appear to be transposed. We 
normally assume that independence presupposes auton- 
omy, and that autonomy describes something less than in- 
dependence, as, for example, the status of an ethnic prov- 
ince or region within a multinational state. The Pci, how- 
ever, used the terms in a distinct fashion, relating them to 
the functioning of proletarian internationalism. Thus, in 
the party’s formulation, autonomy was asserted to be: 


the only valid road, the irreplaceable means through 
which we can assure the political development of each 
and every party. This development, as a matter of fact, 
can come about only when we proceed from an adher- 
ence, from general statements, and from propaganda to 
an objective analysis of the specific realities of each 
country, and, on the basis of this, to a precise determi- 
nation of the objectives and forms of the struggle which 
are bound to differ from one country to the next, as well 
as to initiative and daily political action. However, con- 
tained within autonomy understood and practiced in this 
manner, we also have the basis for unity and we are 
talking here about a healthier and more substantial unity 
for the entire movement.? 


Autonomy, as the Italians used it, then, attempted to 
redefine the functional relationship between the individual 
party and the communist parties considered as an interna- 
tional movement. The guiding center that formerly pre- 
scribed the norms of internationalism was merged into 
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internationalism itself. In the context of Stalin-style pro- 
letarian internationalism, authority is lodged in the center. 
Policy is handed down from the top and the individual 
parties adjust to it. In the context of what might be called 
autonomous internationalism (reminiscent of Trotsky’s 
“reciprocal relations” ), authority is lodged in the consensus 
of the individual parties. A general—international—orien- 
tation is derived from the agreement worked out by the 
several parties, but the implementation of the general line 
follows the dictates of the individual parties. Autonomy 
implies not only the right of each party to work out its pol- 
icy for itself but also the right to make its contribution to 
the general strategy. The Italian proposition further im- 
plied the development of conscious and substantial auton- 
omy in all communist parties to prevent the atomization 
and isolation that threatened them as a result of the dis- 
integration of Moscow as a central directing agency and 
the fragmentation of the communist movement. The argu- 
ment seemed to be that if each party were fully alert to its 
own peculiar problems and confident in articulating and 
defending them, the communist movement as a whole 
would be revitalized and able to function as a unity despite 
the multifarious situations confronting the several parties. 
This is what was apparently meant by the formula, “Unity 
amid difference, unity amid autonomy.”® 


Conflict between Autonomy and Unity 


There were problems with this formula. The Italian con- 
cept of an autonomous international had no room for an 
international organization with executive power or for a 
command party.’ Decisions governing the general line or 
common goals of the international communist movement 
would therefore have had to be taken by common consent. 
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Agreement on a general line could not easily be achieved 
by ninety parties that, as a matter of record, viewed the 
world and the problems of the international movement in 
strikingly different ways. Furthermore, as indicated above, 
decision by majority rule was not acceptable to all parties. 
The Chinese conceded that majority rule was an appro- 
priate method for regulating intraparty affairs, but rejected 
it for interparty relations. In the debate surrounding the 
international meeting that the Russians attempted to con- 
voke in 1964-65, one of the stumbling blocks was the 
principle of majority rule, because of the likelihood that 
the cpsu, which probably could have commanded the sup- 
port of a majority of the parties, would have been in a 
position to impose its will on recalcitrant parties. In the 
Italian formula, forcing the minority to accept majority 
decisions would have constituted a violation of party au- 
tonomy. In the 1960s (and in the present period as well), 
majority rule was rejected as an organizing principle of 
the international movement because of the CPsu’s poten- 
tial to reassert its authority, which would have restricted 
the opportunity for the several communist parties to en- 
large their area of autonomy precisely at a time when they 
enjoyed the opportunity to do so. 

If majority rule were out, decision by consensual agree- 
ment seems to have been an even more remote possibility, 
except on broad, essentially meaningless propaganda state- 
ments. Consensual agreement implies at least a shared 
world outlook, which the Sino-Soviet conflict, all quotations 
from Marx and Lenin by communists and noncommunists 
to the contrary notwithstanding, had demonstrated does 
not exist. Communist assertion of the eventual triumph of 
communism over capitalism matters less than awareness 
of how remote the possibility is in many areas and, more 
pertinently, because of the unwillingness to jeopardize tan- 
gible interests for nebulous prospects. 
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Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the development of an 
autonomous international was the apparent reluctance of 
many parties to accept an autonomous status. This is a 
curious assertion and one that is not backed up by com- 
pelling data. Yet evidence of a sort exists in the absence of 
impressive discussion of autonomy within the parties, cou- 
pled with their performance along traditional lines. Old 
patterns of behavior were difficult to break. Further, sug- 
gestion that the assertion is not without foundation ema- 
nated again from the Italian party, which referred to au- 
tonomy “in its most substantial and profound meaning as 
a stimulus for search and discussion, a stimulus for cre- 
ative development and for the political growth of every 
party.”?° The statement implies that the parties by and large 
remained in a stultified state, and that in order for the 
movement to develop new resources, each party had to 
begin to grapple with its own problems and work out its 
own ideas. Otherwise the relatively fluid situation prevail- 
ing then, which offered the opportunity for autonomous 
development, would be lost. Yet the reluctance of weak 
parties, such as the American, to do more than go through 
the motions of working out indigenous programs and strat- 
egies in areas where the objective situation gave them little 
encouragement is understandable. 

Viewing the development of an autonomous interna- 
tional from another angle, it is difficult to comprehend 
how the flowering of autonomy could promote unity. The 
very objective of breaking old patterns to achieve a sub- 
stantial autonomy can serve only to accelerate the cen- 
trifugal tendencies in the movement. The Italian argu- 
ment for autonomy urged that confidence in one’s party 
would establish a tolerance for cooperation at an interna- 
tional level. In principle this may be so. But the assertion 
that diversity can exist in unity has all the earmarks of a 
dialectic that is plausible on paper but impossible in prac- 
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tice—if unity is meant to be anything more than pro forma 
internationalism.'! The divergent interests of the parties 
are such that, everything else being equal (barring such 
unforeseen developments as an international crisis threat- 
ening the integrity of the Soviet Union, which might serve 
to bring the communist parties together), the substance of 
unity could take only the most clichéd form. And even this 
may be saying too much, for though everyone is for peace, 
the peace that is desired differs then and now even among 
the communist parties. 

The unity/autonomy syndrome has another dimension 
that threatens not only the factor of unity but the char- 
acter of the communist parties as well. The question arises 
whether a polycentric (nonmonolithic) system can be rec- 
onciled with the existence of monolithic (command-type ) 
communist parties. Polycentrism calls for toleration of di- 
versity and a more permissive and decentralized arrange- 
ment among communist parties. Would not similar pres- 
sures for toleration and permissiveness be operative within 
the communist parties themselves? If there is a correlation 
between loosening up on interparty and on intraparty ley- 
els, what assurance is there that unity can be maintained 
on either the national or international level? Is polycen- 
trism the beginning of the end for national as well as for 
international communism? 

Apart from the subjective aspects of the problem—that 
is, the intentions and designs of the various parties—there 
remain the objective factors limiting the possibility of de- 
velopment of truly independent national parties bound 
together in a cohesive international. In the advanced capi- 
talist countries, not one of the communist parties in Eu- 
rope, North America, or the British Commonwealth has 
the remotest chance of seizing power. Only a few—the 
French, Italian, Icelandic, and Finnish—are political fac- 
tors of consequence in their respective countries. However 
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flawed the structure of contemporary capitalism, revolu- 
tion as a consequence of the crisis of capitalism in the 
Marxian sense is not a serious possibility. Revolution as 
a consequence of crisis provoked by war can also safely 
be excluded; a war in Europe would take on the character 
of a world war whose outcome would be determined by 
the United States and the USSR and not by the action 
of the local communist parties—if there were anything 
left to be determined. Communist parties as classic revo- 
lutionary parties are therefore anachronisms in the West- 
ern world. 

Adapting to the changed circumstances of late capital- 
ism, the Western communists’ stated goal is now peaceful 
revolution, within-system revolution. Following the per- 
spectives of the twentieth cpsu congress, the communist 
parties have incorporated the notion of peaceful and par- 
liamentary transition to power into their programs. Ex- 
cluding the resistance to a takeover that would be offered 
by traditional forces, with or without American collabora- 
tion, I am skeptical that even the aforementioned parties 
could attain a position of primacy sufficient to enable them 
to revolutionize the state. Crucial to this interpretation is 
the requirement that in order to win the support necessary 
to achieve a parliamentary majority, the parties must labor 
under the necessity of making themselves and their pro- 
grams palatable to the electorate. They must be viewed as 
constitutional parties; they must be open; they must be 
limited in their objectives because capitalism in one vari- 
ant or another is accepted as the legitimate system by the 
majority of the population. Even if questions deriving from 
the Marxist heritage that concern the problem of aliena- 
tion and stunted consciousness still figure in communist 
concerns, they are not the questions of the masses, or even 
of the mainstream of intellectuals. For a communist party 
to exist as an effective political force, it must take on 
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the coloration of the bourgeois parties, whether they are 
called Labour, Conservative, Christian Democrat, or sim- 
ply Democratic. 

A standard rebuttal to this line of argument is that 
peaceful revolution is essentially tactical. That is to say, 
having achieved power through constitutional means, the 
parties would then unmask their true aims and communize 
the country. But the chameleon act is not quite so simple 
for a political party. As has already been pointed out, and 
as I wish to emphasize, most of the communist parties 
in the Western world do not have the potential to seize 
power by either peaceful or violent means. Those few 
that do have the theoretical possibility would have to 
alter themselves radically to gain the support needed to 
achieve the margin of victory. And even if they did 
eventually show their communist hands, what would that 
mean in real terms, in terms of the organization of the 
economy, social structure, and the ideological postulates 
of communism? Developments in Eastern Europe have 
shown that nationalization of industry is no open sesame. 
Collectivization of agriculture has been a failure; market 
mechanisms are being restored progressively in the East. 
What else then? The molding of socialist man? In foreign 
policy it could mean alliance with the Soviet Union, but 
even here what was once axiomatic is in doubt in the 
light of the current behavior of the nonruling parties and 
even of certain of the Eastern European countries. What 
is more likely is that the parties, progressively conditioned 
to functioning in a democratic environment and adapting 
thereto, may not necessarily behave according to past pat- 
terns. They may indeed permit themselves to be voted out 
of office. 

Viewed in the context of the opening phase of poly- 
centrism after the 1956 CPSU congress, it seemed clear 
that the alternatives open to the communist parties were 
strictly limited. The acquisition of a greater measure of 
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autonomy, one of the major consequences of the Sino- 
Soviet rift, did not automatically provide guidelines for 
the conduct of policy. Insofar as international affairs were 
concerned, the parties could continue, as they had done 
in the past, to take their cues from a directing center, but 
they could utilize their newfound autonomy to translate 
the international line more flexibly into local strategy and 
tactics. Such a course of action might have served to avoid 
the repression and political isolation that attended previ- 
ous reflexive shifts in support of the Soviet line, but would 
have contributed little to substantiating their posture as 
autonomous indigenous parties. Conversely, they could 
have used their autonomous status to break with the tra- 
dition of international communist unity, deciding policy 
independently, even to the point of aligning themselves 
with selected foreign policies pursued by their respective 
countries. The problem here is that such behavior would 
undercut their own ideologies and tend to blur the dif- 
ferentiation between themselves and their rival political 
parties. The dilemmas over internationalism facing the 
communist parties brought to the surface what was per- 
haps not fully appreciated by them or by detached observ- 
ers, viz., that the core of the problem was the nature of 
their communism, not merely the more mundane matter 
of following Moscow’s or Beijing’s line. Be that as it may, 
the Sino-Soviet debate raised fundamental issues to which 
it appeared that the parties would respond by aligning 
themselves either with Moscow or Beijing, though not nec- 
essarily in formal organizational arrangements. That is 
to say, one way or the other, an international commitment 
would be maintained. What was not anticipated was the 
struggle for power in China and the demise of Mao’s revo- 
lutionary internationalism. Nevertheless, the behavior of 
the parties during the decade of the 1960s illuminates 
the conflicts that beset them in exercising their options 
and has carry-over explanatory value into the present. 
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The Lingering International Commitment 


In Marxism-Leninism, domestic and foreign policies are 
integral: the communist parties carry on the struggle 
against capitalism simultaneously on their home grounds 
and in the international arena. For decades, the parties’ 
foreign policies were funneled through the Moscow cen- 
ter. The Chinese challenge to Moscow was not directed, 
at least initially, toward breaking this pattern of interna- 
tional communist behavior, but was designed to reorient 
communist, domestic, and foreign policy along more mili- 
tant lines. It constituted an attempt to swing policy in 
the direction of Chinese interests but not to undermine 
communist internationalism. As the Sino-Soviet breach 
widened, however, the Chinese intervention split the 
movement, and provided the communist parties with the 
opportunity of choosing between two different orientations, 
and derivatively, between two guiding centers. The osten- 
sible option available to the parties was linkage to inter- 
nationalism either revisionist or revolutionary, not sever- 
ance of the international connection. 

The splintering of allegiance manifested itself both 
in the advanced industrial and Third World areas. Factors 
that influenced the decisions of the individual parties were 
various: the historical link with Moscow; dissidence within 
party leaderships that seized the opportunity of the Sino- 
Soviet standoff to make a bid for power; geographical 
location; and others. Among the parties of the advanced 
countries, by way of example, the Belgian Communist 
party was fractionalized by the influential Brussels leader- 
ship; and across the world, the New Zealand Communist 
party of some five hundred members, polling less than 
I percent of the vote in the 1963 national election, adhered 
to the Beijing axis, whose support to revolutionary move- 
ments was, unlike the Soviet, above suspicion. The New 
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Zealand action was not taken to promote the internal pros- 
pects of the New Zealand party, but at least in part, to 
preserve the revolutionary momentum of communism in- 
ternationally, particularly in the underdeveloped countries. 

More generally, most of the communist parties, small 
in size, negligible in importance, functioning in unsympa- 
thetic or repressive environments, benefited from unity 
found in an international movement. Given their meager 
resources, the small parties had everything to lose in the 
fragmentation of the international movement, its power, 
and its purpose. Even Third World parties rooted more 
deeply in society than most—the Chilean, for example, 
25,000 to 30,000 strong, represented in the national legis- 
lature, regarded as a legitimate party, not merely an alien 
offshoot of Moscow—maintained its line to Moscow. What 
the parties did not do was to repudiate all international 
ties. The conditioning of the parties was too ingrained 
for them to use the occasion of the Sino-Soviet dispute to 
cut themselves off completely from centers of authority. 
They were, moreover, not prepared to embark on the inde- 
pendent pursuit of foreign policy. Indeed, by definition, 
it was outside the realm of their thought to contemplate 
national policies against capitalism, which, to them, rep- 
resented a single, cohesive phenomenon. Without a di- 
recting center or alternate means of coordination, how 
could individual parties possibly mount an effective coun- 
terforce to international capitalism? 

For a time it appeared that certain parties, chafing un- 
der Moscow’s tutelage, would take advantage of the dis- 
ruption in the communist camp not to strike out on their 
own but rather to align themselves with Beijing or with 
a regional center. Castro’s Cuba was a potential center in 
Latin America, but its realization was hampered by Cas- 
tro’s need to cooperate with Moscow’s policies, which, so 
far as Latin America is concerned, required that leader- 
ship be left in the hands of the Moscow-oriented parties 
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and that the pursuit of policy not jeopardize Moscow’s 
relations with the United States. There did appear to be 
a trend toward regionalism in Western Europe, in the 
form of consultation without permanent organization, 
established with the meeting of Western European com- 
munist parties in Rome in 1959 (see previous chapter) 
and carried forward by the Brussels conference of the 
Western European communist parties, held 1-3 June 
1965.'* Yet regionalism as an alternative to central co- 
ordination and control of policy did not seem to catch 
on, perhaps because it vitiated the essential international- 
ism of communism and, as a practical matter, raised the 
possibility of domination by a single party—the French or 
Italian in Western Europe, the Cuban in Latin America— 
as well as the possibility of conflict between leading par- 
ties in the area. Regional meetings for purposes of consul- 
tation and coordination of strategy within an international 
framework were as old as the Comintern itself, but re- 
gionalism as a substitute for international coordination 
would, in effect, have meant the end of communism con- 
ceived as an international movement. 

What emerged from the polycentric drift of the inter- 
national communist movement after the twentieth cPsu 
congress and the Sino-Soviet dispute was the underlying 
thrust of national communism. Both ruling and nonruling 
parties that had the capability of putting space between 
themselves and Moscow have been guided by their own 
interests. The national thrust of the parties has been as 
resistant to regional and international coordination as has 
the traditional behavior of national states. Paradoxically, 
this secular trend of national communism was no better 
revealed in the overplayed and overwritten phenomenon 
of Eurocommunism and the feeble attempt to devise a 
new form of internationalism.’ 


5 
THE NONRULING PARTIES: 
EUROCOMMUNISM AND NEW INTERNATIONALISM 


“Eurocommunism” was a most peculiar phenomenon. The 
neologism was of noncommunist coinage designed as anti- 
communist propaganda. It was adopted reluctantly by 
Western communists, who attempted to invest the concept 
with a positive connotation signifying “constitutional com- 
munism.”! To cite the authoritative statement of Santiago 
Carrillo, general secretary of the Spanish Communist 
party, Eurocommunism was a “tendency,” not a theory, not 
an organization, not a “third way” (between capitalism 
and already existing socialism, presumably) but “many 
more than three.” Nor was it, he wrote to anticipate 
charges of ideological sellout, “a retreat to social-demo- 
cratic positions” or a rejection of the communist heritage.? 
Tentative and imprecise as was his descriptive definition, 
it aptly characterized the concept both at the time he 
wrote it in December 1976 and in retrospect. Eurocom- 
munism represented an attempt by communist parties, 
particularly those in post-Franco Spain and in Italy, to 
develop a strategy for socialism that would fit the realities 
of capitalist societies in Europe in the 1970s, and by pro- 
jection in all developed capitalist countries. As such, it 
connoted a break, if not with Marxian tenets, at least 
with Leninism and its “symbolic referents,” such as the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,” “proletarian internation- 
alism,” and “democratic centralism.” Conversely, it em- 
phasized the autonomy of the parties in formulating stra- 
tegies to achieve political power and to preserve those 
political and civil liberties associated with the Western 
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democratic tradition.* No sooner had Eurocommunism 
been launched in the mid-1970s than it was pronounced 
dead by various commentators.* According to Whetten, 
it was eclipsed in 1977-78 by the “new internationalism” 
(of which more below), conceived as initiatives on the 
part of Latin European communists to work out new 
forms of mutual communist solidarity in place of prole- 
tarian internationalism, as defined by Soviet interests.5 
Dead or not, the phenomenon of Eurocommunism 
sparked a battery of widely different interpretations that 
focused on both the internal and external implications of 
this development in international communism, interest 
in which had been overshadowed by the drama of the 
New Left in the 1960s. Doctrinal revisions by the com- 
munist parties would have been of little more than aca- 
demic concern were it not for the show of strength in 
the 1970s by several communist parties that led to their 
participation in government or governmental majorities. 
The possibility that communists might be able to exert 
major influence on the foreign policies of West European 
governments automatically transformed Eurocommunism 
into an East/West issue. The image of communists sitting 
in councils charged with high policy, let alone military 
policy, was enough to make American opinion leaders 
shudder (and Soviet leaders apprehensive? ). One can ap- 
preciate Henry Kissinger’s concern, shared by many, that 
“a Eurocommunist party in power would ‘totally trans- 
form’ the ‘character of the Atlantic relationship’ even if 
the party were to split with Moscow and the United States 
were to support it on pragmatic grounds.”® Yet, precisely 
what did Eurocommunism represent in terms of the his- 
tory of international communism? Was it the realization 
of regional communist groupings that some commenta- 
tors had predicted would develop after the Sino-Soviet 
split? Did it represent an ideological fragmentation fol- 
lowing the organizational fragmentation that occurred 
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after the Sino-Soviet split analogous to (under quite differ- 
ent circumstances) Yugoslavia’s ideological revisionism 
after its expulsion from the Cominform? Were there dis- 
tinctly new elements in the ideological precepts enunci- 
ated by the Eurocommunists? Was the Eurocommunist- 
proclaimed rejection of the Soviet model for the seizure 
of power strategic or tactical, i.e., was it to be believed? 

Western scholarly comment on these questions was al- 
most as varied as its authors. An expert on Nordic com- 
munism, Trond Gilberg, positing the historical differences 
between part of the Nordic Left and the Comintern—or, 
as he put it, “a basic dichotomy between Eastern, or Rus- 
sian, Communism, and the Western, European variant”— 
remarked that “the student of European Communism in 
the 1970s gets a distinctive feeling of deja vu when com- 
paring the present epoch and the current debate with the 
great clashes in the Comintern prior to the successful ‘Bol- 
shevization’ of that organization in 1923/4.’ By contrast 
a leading scholar on East European communism went so 
far as to float the hypothesis that Eurocommunism was 
a pan-European movement, originating in Eastern Eu- 
rope.* Most scholars did in fact deal with the phenome- 
non in its Western European context, commenting, de- 
pending on their purposes, on its implications for East 
European and other communist parties and for U.S. for- 
eign policy, as well as on the domestic social and political 
implications of purported doctrinal revisions. On the last 
point, from an Old Left Marxist position, Ernest Mandel 
argued that Eurocommunist strategy tended toward sup- 
port of, and integration into, bourgeois society. This new 
generation of communists, he wrote, oriented to party 
politics and trade union activity, had given up on a radi- 
cal transformation of capitalism.® From a neo-Marxist 
position, Carl Boggs, more sympathetic to the Eurocom- 
munist parties than Mandel, nevertheless concluded not 
dissimilarly that they assumed a basic structural conti- 
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nuity in the global and domestic economy of capital- 
ism: “Eurocommunism seems unable to break the chronic 
Marxist impasse, in great measure because its concept of 
social transformation (and also of democracy) is in the 
end limited to bourgeois categories of economic and po- 
litical development.” Judging by these Marxist analyses, 
Europeans might well have been concerned that the com- 
munist parties would improve their positions relative to 
other political parties, but need not have feared that they 
would radically transform society or reject the European 
states’ international commitments. Indeed, it was Moscow 
that had cause for concern over the reformist and na- 
tional tendencies of the communist parties, some writers 
observed. At the other end of the political spectrum were 
comments such as those describing various doctrinal vari- 
ations as no more than “subtle departures from orthodoxy” 
and concluding that Moscow viewed the growth of the Eu- 
ropean parties “as an over-all plus in its efforts to shift 
the correlation of world forces further in its favour.” 
Within our own framework of analysis, Eurocommu- 
nism appears as a further manifestation after 1965 of 
the drift toward national communism impelled both by 
the exigencies of domestic politics and the erosion of the 
Soviet Union’s moral authority, as evidenced internally by 
its repressive policies, particularly against dissidents, and 
its invasion first of Czechoslovakia in 1968, later of Afghani- 
stan, and its repression of Solidarity and the imposition 
of martial law in Poland. If the period roughly up to the 
twentieth Soviet party congress in 1956 is one during which 
Moscow controlled the international communist movement 
through formal and informal organizational mechanisms, 
thereafter relying on its ideological authority, the Euro- 
communist phenomenon may be looked upon as a 
landmark rupture of Moscow’s ideological authority over 
the Eurocommunist parties and other nonruling parties 
as well. This is not to overlook the previous drift toward 
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autonomy of the parties, particularly after the Sino-Soviet 
split. It is rather to highlight the continuing polycentric 
tendency of the parties and the decomposition of interna- 
tional communism as a movement. A “movement” implies 
a shared ideology, an authority structure, and an organi- 
zation to manage its affairs. More formally stated: “The 
organization of a large-scale social movement .. . in- 
volves an elaboration of its role structure (policy-making, 
propaganda, administration, specialist activities); a dis- 
tribution of authority, influence, facilities and rewards; 
and a definition of norms which regulate the behavior of 
various categories of members. . . . An important fea- 
ture of these structural relations is that they are governed 
to some extent by the ideology of the movement.” It 
would appear that those scholars who deliberately persist 
in the use of the term “movement” to describe the pres- 
ent state of international communism obscure the actual 
transformation that has occurred in its character.'* 
Eurocommunism, at bottom, represented a break with 
Soviet theories of revolution and internationalism. It re- 
jected the Soviet model for achieving and consolidating 
power as well as the unconditional defense of the Soviet 
Union as the linchpin of its ideological commitment, i.e., 
proletarian internationalism. In casting aside proletarian 
internationalism as outdated and dysfunctional, the com- 
munists were unloading some of their heaviest historical 
and emotional baggage—ties to the October revolution, 
defense of the Soviet Union as the only socialist country 
in the interwar period, defense of the communist bloc of 
states during the Cold War, and linkage with the bloc in 
the idea of a progressive and revolutionary force in a capi- 
talist-dominated world. Let me emphasize that Eurocom- 
munism did not embody a coherent theory: it was a ten- 
dency, a perspective shared by many, including commu- 
nists in non-European nonruling parties. Those who were 
linked for a time in a common perspective, for example, 
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the Spanish, Portuguese, French and Italian parties, which 
are often referred to in the literature as the Latin or Medi- 
terranean Communist parties, themselves deviated on im- 
portant particulars—the Portuguese notably on proletarian 
internationalism. Nor did the ideas at issue appear sud- 
denly; separate and national roads to socialism had been 
a trademark of the Italian Communist party for genera- 
tions, and alliance strategies (“frontism”), parallel to 
those advocated by the Eurocommunists, were employed 
by communist parties in earlier times, notably the Popu- 
lar Front of the 1930s. However, crucial ideological issues 
were put on the line in a manner not previously recorded, 
and these continue to erode Soviet authority and to influ- 
ence the polycentric drift of world communism. 

The point of departure for the Eurocommunist ideolo- 
gical revisionism was the Marxist-Leninist theory of the 
state, which views the state as an instrument of class 
rule through which the bourgeoisie perpetuates its control 
over the system.‘* As a precondition for organizing a 
socialist society, the proletariat must smash the state 
and its instrumentalities and substitute for this bourgeois 
dictatorship a dictatorship of the proletariat. Eurocommu- 
nists rejected this monolithic conception of the state as out- 
dated in the light of the complexities of the modern capital- 
ist state; they emphasized instead the contradictions within 
the bourgeoisie itself, and the possibility of collaboration 
between the workers and the middle class gradually to 
extend their control (“hegemony” in Marxist parlance) 
over repressive and ideological instruments of the state. 
This strategy implies a commitment to parliamentary 
democracy and the reversibility of power; that is to say, 
the communists had to accept the idea that they could be 
voted out of office. Fittingly, they conceded that the com- 
munist party is not the exclusive party of the working 
class, and though they did not relinquish the party's role 
in influencing the direction of social change, they claimed 
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that “the party does not aspire to win power as a monop- 
oly for itself, but aspires to a power in which the different 
political groups representing these forms take part and 
cooperate, according to their real weight, in emulation for 
progress, socialism and democracy.”25 

Needless to say, Eurocommunist revisionism did not go 
down well in Moscow, but the formal break with “pro- 
letarian internationalism” seems to have disturbed the So- 
viet principals even more than the rejection of the Soviet 
model for revolution. If this is true, it is understandable: 
the primary function of the communist parties out of 
power since the days of Stalin has been to support Soviet 
policy. Eurocommunist disaffection threatened to weaken 
the automatic support for Soviet policy in its major se- 
curity zone, Europe. Soviet post-World War II policy was 
never designed to further the interests of the West Euro- 
pean parties’ coming to power. There is little evidence to 
suggest that the Soviet policymakers were sanguine about 
the possibility of successful communist revolution in this 
area, or even that such a revolution would be welcomed 
if it occurred.!* In fact, the inference from the historical 
record is quite the opposite; what was a paramount con- 
sideration for Soviet policymakers was the functioning 
of the parties as reliable instruments to support their for- 
eign policy. 

The Soviet attempt to head off the Eurocommunist 
thrust was a failure. Its efforts to impose some orthodoxy 
on the parties through the organization of a pan-European 
conference resulted in its opposite, i.e., recognition of di- 
versity. The dissension that characterized the Conference 
of Communist and Workers’ Parties held in East Berlin 
29-30 June 1976 had been prefigured at the twenty-fifth 
Soviet party congress in February 1976, where the dele- 
gates articulated views not only on independence and 
autonomy of the parties, but also critical of Soviet in- 
ternal policies. “The 5,000 Soviet delegates had never 
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heard anything like it before.”!7 The East Berlin confer- 
ence rejected Soviet attempts to revitalize the concept of 
proletarian internationalism, which implied a common 
strategy for all parties. In effect, its final document, “For 
Peace, Security, Cooperation and Social Progress in Eu- 
rope,” instead legitimized polycentrism: “The Communist 
and Workers’ Parties represented at the Conference ad- 
vocate constructive dialogue with all other democratic 
forces, each of these forces fully retaining its identity 
and independence, so as to arrive at fruitful cooperation 
in the struggle for peace, security and social progress.”1® 
Numerous commentators not noted for their sympathy to 
the Soviet Union or communism labeled the conference 
a major Soviet defeat, marking a watershed in the decline 
of Soviet influence over international communism. Even 
those who do not share this interpretation and believe 
that the Soviet Union had some foreign policy successes 
at the meeting nevertheless acknowledged that the con- 
ference was unsuccessful in getting the communist par- 
ties to praise Soviet accomplishments and reaffirm the 
spirit of proletarian internationalism.'” 

The 1976 conference, the last of its kind to date, testi- 
fied to the reality of the parties’ independence in decision 
making and to the deepening revisionist tendencies in 
domestic and even more strikingly in foreign policy. With 
regard to the domestic sphere, the question was presented 
whether the communists are sincere in what they are 
saying—whether they will, for example, actually conform 
to the principles of parliamentary democracy if they per- 
chance succeed to power. The Finnish communist leader, 
Aarne Saarinen, asserted that it was well known that his 
party had always fought for freedoms of speech, press, 
and assembly, but further remarked that “it is [neverthe- 
less] not believed that we would respect these freedoms 
and rights if we had a decisive position in the exercise 
of power. The problem is that we have not yet had an op- 
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portunity in practice to show that these kinds of suspicions 
are wrong. Mere declarations and assurances are not 
enough.” Quite so. Given the penchant for one-party con- 
trol integral to communist practice, doubts automatically 
surface about their intentions to conduct themselves in 
the democratic manner, their protestations to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Nevertheless, the question as to what 
they would do cannot be answered with certainty. There 
is no precedent for predicting the behavior of a West Eu- 
ropean communist party if it were to come into power. 
The closest analogy is that of the Czechoslovak Commu- 
nist party, which, in taking over governmental authority 
in 1948, installed a Soviet-type system; but circumstance 
and geography bear little resemblance to the situation con- 
fronting the West European parties today. The question of 
whether the communist parties would actually conform 
to the principles of parliamentary democracy is therefore 
not a very useful one.?1 It would seem more fruitful to 
ask a prior question that would invest some substance 
into postulating future behavior, viz., can the communist 
parties so transform their structure and attract popular 
support for their policies that if they were to succeed to 
power they would already be bound to democratic prac- 
tice? Allowing for the uncertainties that would in any 
case remain, asking the question this way allows projec- 
tions of party behavior that would at least be based on 
actual practice rather than on inferences from past inter- 
national communist behavior. As suggested in the preced- 
ing chapter, there are formidable obstacles to the parties’ 
attempts to make themselves more attractive internally and 
to shed the Soviet stigma externally while simultaneously 
adhering to a distinctive communist set of ideas. How is 
it possible in the area of domestic politics to fashion a 
socialist program that would distinguish the communists 
from the social democrats? 

The entire question of whether the communists could 
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form a coalition of left-wing and middle-class groups in- 
terested in a socialist transformation is problematic. The 
question is even more complicated when it comes to for- 
eign affairs. In rejecting the particular concept of prole- 
tarian internationalism, the Eurocommunists were not re- 
jecting internationalism itself, which, as we have tried to 
show, is integral to their heritage. Internationalism con- 
notes a solidarity between communist parties and other 
groups that are opposed to capitalism, which more often 
than not translates into anti-U.S. positions parallel to 
those of the Soviet Union. To support domestic programs 
of structural reform and socialist transformation, that is, 
to devise anticapitalist ways of organizing their own soci- 
eties, and to support progressive and revolutionary move- 
ments abroad, whether communist or noncommunist, 
automatically places the parties closer to the Soviet Union 
than to the governments of Western Europe and the 
United States. 

Having rejected proletarian internationalism as an out- 
of-date guideline for their international behavior, the 
Eurocommunists were constrained to devise a substitute 
principle that would nevertheless display their ideologi- 
cally progressive positions in foreign affairs. What they, 
particularly the Italian party, came up with was the “new 
internationalism.” The vagueness, if not the vacuity, of 
the concept is reflected in the formulation given it by 
Antonio Rubbi, member of the central committee of the 
Italian Communist party, who wrote: “We believe that 
the biggest contribution a Party can make to interna- 
tionalism is determined by what it does, independently 
and concretely in its own field of battle, to promote dé- 
tente, new international relations and the independence 
and progress of peoples. . . . What we advocate is a 
new internationalism, which essentially implies the need 
for new relations based on recognition of the autonomy 
and equality of each party as set out in the final docu- 
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ment of the European conference of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties.”*? Clear definition by its proponents is not 
one of the characteristics of the so-called new internation- 
alism. Yet I believe Whetten was correct in seeing it as an 
attempt to institutionalize diversity among the communists 
without endangering the interests of any party.** Given the 
rejection of Soviet models of revolution and the construc- 
tion of socialism, of proletarian internationalism and its 
derivative institutions and guiding center, the devising of a 
new set of rules was in order to legitimate the policies of 
the nonruling parties. As a concept, the new international- 
ism had somehow to rationalize a situation in which the in- 
dividual party was inviolate and assured of the right to de- 
fine its own brand of socialism; to participate in whatever 
capitalist enterprises it chose; to collaborate with whatever 
domestic or foreign groups, movements, parties, or govern- 
ments it liked; to criticize other communists, including the 
Soviet Union, its internal policies, its policies toward other 
socialist countries, as well as its foreign policies generally. 
It was enough to make Lenin arise from his mausoleum. 
The concept was not viable; the new internationalism dis- 
appeared from the scene, though it is still mentioned occa- 
sionally, as in the Italian Communist party’s central com- 
mittee resolution on Poland, 29 December 1981, and at 
the French Communist party’s twenty-fourth congress in 
February 1982, where party leader Georges Marchais 
called for a new form of international solidarity among 
all communist parties and antiimperial forces. Underlying 
both Eurocommunism and the new internationalism was 
the deepening of polycentrism as seen in the spread of 
national communism and concomitantly its search for 
solutions to its political and ideological dilemmas.* 


6 
THE RULING PARTIES: 
NATIONAL COMMUNISM AND ITS CONSTRAINTS 


The argument to this point has been that the nonruling 
communist parties’ independence rejects the idea of com- 
plete freedom of action. For interrelated reasons of tradi- 
tion and environment, the parties desired—indeed have 
been constrained in principle—to maintain an interna- 
tionalist attachment. The problem for many of them, espe- 
cially those that wish to enlarge their area of autonomy, 
has been how to strike a balance between their own re- 
quirements and an acceptable internationalist orientation 
without capitulating to the dictates of a dominant cen- 
ter. The concept of the new internationalism, which 
emerged in the 1970s, lends some concrete support to the 
argument. 

The ruling communist parties, which could also claim 
to be independent, de jure independent sovereignties in 
international law but with certain differences among them 
due to geographical location and internal resources, have 
actually functioned as limited sovereignties dependent to 
one degree or another on the Soviet Union. Within the 
ideological frame of reference, they have been bound by 
socialist internationalism—the form of proletarian inter- 
nationalism appropriate to intercommunist state relations, 
a “higher” state of relations that is intended to constitute 
the nucleus of a socialist commonwealth of nations. Na- 
tionalism in the ruling communist parties manifested it- 
self in quite a different way from nationalism in the non- 
ruling parties where the question of external coercion was 
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not central. The problem for the communist ruling elites 
was whether nationalism, with strong overtones of patriot- 
ism, could be translated into a primary loyalty to interna- 
tionalism. Given the force exerted by nationalism in the 
modern world, a factor recognized but consistently mini- 
mized by communist theoreticians, there was bound to 
be, even under the Stalinist dispensation, a tension be- 
tween nationalism and internationalism. The question was 
open in the first instance to what extent the national 
communist leaderships, responding to domestic pressure, 
would try to enlarge their spheres of autonomy, including 
that of foreign policy. At the same time, it was far 
from clear what latitude the USSR would permit before it 
judged its vital interests to be jeopardized, and what sanc- 
tions were available to it. The question was extraordinarily 
complicated by the heterogeneous nature and requirements 
of the individual communist parties and by the strategic 
interests of the Soviet Union. 


European Communist States 


The East-Central European communist states were and 
are considered to be within the Soviet Union’s sphere of 
influence. This was the arrangement decided upon at Yalta 
and observed by the Western powers and the United States 
in practice, if not in principle.t Influence in these party- 
states has not been exercised indirectly in the traditional 
manner of international politics, but rather by such di- 
rect control as Soviet military occupation and party leader- 
ship handpicked by Soviet authorities. Overthrow of com- 
munist governments has been considered to be virtually 
impossible on the ground that communist parties exercise 
total power in these states, and that even if a local com- 
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munist regime could be temporarily overturned, the Soviet 
Union would restore it by direct intervention. So it ap- 
peared, and the sequence of events in the 1956 Hungarian 
revolt represented apparent confirmation of this view. 
Yet there were in the early postwar years no tested cri- 
teria by which to judge the point at which Soviet leaders 
would intervene directly—and they may have had none 
themselves. In the first major standoff with a communist 
state, the Soviet Union did not employ direct action: Sta- 
lin did not send in troops to crush Tito. As suggested 
above, he may have simply miscalculated Tito’s response, 
given the fact that he was accustomed to reflexive acquies- 
cence on the part of foreign communist leaders. He may 
also have been wary of the American response; Yalta had 
not been tested. Even in Hungary, an area less accessible 
to U.S. aid than is Yugoslavia, the Soviet leaders were re- 
luctant to dispatch troops the second time to crush the 
Imre Nagy uprising, according to the Chinese commu- 
nists.2 Yet they did, making it clear that they would not 
tolerate an anticommunist revolution in their European 
sphere of influence. The crushing of the Hungarian revolt 
also provided the opportunity to test the response of the 
United States government, whose actions made it clear 
that it would do nothing substantial—or believed it could 
not—to help the Hungarians, thus making a mockery of 
Secretary of State Dulles’s “liberation” policy. But what 
would be the Soviet response to a more limited possibility, 
the one with which we are primarily concerned, viz., within- 
system national communist efforts to expand their decision- 
making capabilities in domestic and foreign affairs? What 
solid clues did the Hungarian action suggest as to the pa- 
rameters of domestic revisionism and expanded autonomy 
in foreign economic and political policy? The question 
then as now is not merely a technical one—it is life or 
death, or at least more chances in life for the people—and 
it is one that impinges directly upon the policy question of 
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how best to facilitate the liberalization of the European 
communist regimes without wrecking political order in Eu- 
rope. 

It could have been inferred from the Soviet invasion of 
Hungary that the breaking point was the displacement of 
a communist party from its leading role and behavior that 
jeopardized the Soviet security system in Europe—in the 
Hungarian case, withdrawal from the Warsaw Treaty Or- 
ganization. These were the apparent leading factors that 
influenced the Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia twelve 
years later, but there were substantial differences between 
the two events, not least the time factor. In the case 
of Czechoslovakia, the reformist Dubcek leadership pro- 
claimed its loyalty to communism and to the Warsaw Pact 
within the context of which its stated aim was to replace 
the repressive system with a democratic and humanist so- 
cialism, “socialism with a human face.” The Soviet lead- 
ers, whose vacillation in deciding to move in was obvious, 
simply did not believe the Czechs, or if they did, were not 
prepared to take the risk that the dynamics of the liberaliz- 
ing movement could be channeled.’ Internal reforms aimed 
at opening the economic system to market forces (market 
socialism? ), democratic reform of the party, allowing for 
multiple political organizations, widening the areas of free- 
dom of expression including the abolition of censorship— 
all threatened the existence of a communist system as the 
Soviet leaders knew it. Probably more serious in the Krem- 
lin’s view was the threat to Soviet security in the West, as 
implied in Czechoslovakia’s improved relations with the 
West Germans, its tendencies toward neutrality as reflected 
in its relations with Yugoslavia and Rumania (which refused 
to participate in the invasion), and its loosened ties with 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (Comecon ) 
in favor of greater commerce with the West and with the 
Warsaw Pact. Compared to the situation in Hungary where 
it was faced with outright defection from the camp, the 
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Soviet leadership did have options in Czechoslovakia, but 
settled for what appeared to be the safest course (the least 
line of resistance ) at considerable political risk. At the top 
of the list was the possible jeopardy to improved Soviet-U.S. 
relations and the impending talks with the Johnson admin- 
istration on strategic arms. Lesser risks involved the effects 
on the communist parties, many of which did in fact criti- 
cize the Soviet invasion, and on world opinion, which would 
see the action for what it was—a flagrant violation of na- 
tional sovereignty. Even if the Soviet leaders had fully an- 
ticipated the political consequences, they probably still 
would have decided to invade. Dubéek’s probable miscal- 
culation was equating the situation in Czechoslovakia 1968 
with that of Hungary 1956. By giving the Russians assur- 
ances that Czechoslovakia would remain faithful to the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization, he obviously sought to fore- 
stall Soviet military action. But unlike Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia was within the northern tier of the Soviet security 
system. The Czech desire to normalize relations with West 
Germany (thus further isolating East Germany ), and Czech 
reluctance in May and June to accede to Warsaw Pact ex- 
ercises on its territory were crucial items affecting the final 
Soviet decision. Insofar as the action was due to the deter- 
mination to maintain a coordinated policy on West Ger- 
many, the Soviet leaders had the backing of the East Ger- 
man and Polish communist leaders. 

The rationale for the Soviet-led invasion, which came to 
be known as the Brezhnev doctrine, was set forth in an ar- 
ticle appropriately entitled “Sovereignty and the Interna- 
tional Obligations of Socialist Countries,” by Sergei Kovalev 
in Pravda, 26 September 1958: “Every Communist Party 
is responsible not only to its own people but also to all the 
socialist countries and to the entire Communist move- 
ment . . . a socialist state that is in a system of other 
states constituting a socialist commonwealth cannot be 
free of the common interests of that commonwealth.”* Na- 
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tional communism could go only so far in areas crucial to 
the Soviet security system. Czechoslovakia borders the So- 
viet Union and West Germany. So do East Germany and 
Poland. It is not a new situation for either the Czechs or 
the Poles. 

The key to Gomutka’s rapport with Khrushchev after 
their unfriendly confrontation in 1956 was his obeisance 
to Soviet foreign policy and to Soviet policy in the interna- 
tional communist movement while he pursued his own do- 
mestic concerns in dealing with the peasants and the 
church. But Poland, more than any communist state ex- 
cept East Germany (whose status will remain essentially 
that of a satellite until some new European arrangement 
is worked out), is obliged to coordinate its foreign policy 
with that of the USSR in order to secure its frontier, which 
was extended westward at the expense of defeated Ger- 
many. Modern Polish history suggests that, in any case, its 
survival as a state depends on alignment with Russia, or at 
least with either Germany or Russia. In the Gomulka pe- 
riod, given West Germany’s refusal to recognize the Oder- 
Neisse boundary, Poland had no realistic choice except to 
coordinate with the USSR. It may be surmised that Go- 
mutka’s rather rapid acceptance of the Brezhnev-Kosygin 
regime that ousted Khrushchev may have been influenced 
by a reassurance that there would be no change in Soviet 
support for Poland’s western territories. 

A few weeks after the publication of the Kovalev article, 
Brezhnev had the occasion to lay down his fundamentalist 
version of socialist internationalism to the fifth congress of 
the Polish United Workers’ party (the Polish Communist 
party) in Warsaw, 12 November 1968. After asserting the 
CPsU's advocacy of the development of socialism with due 
regard for specific national conditions, he went on to say: 


there also are common laws governing socialist con- 
struction, a deviation from which might lead to a devia- 
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tion from socialism as such. And when the internal and 
external forces hostile to socialism seek to revert the de- 
velopment of any socialist country toward the restora- 
tion of the capitalist order, when a threat to the cause of 
socialism in that country, a threat to the security of the 
socialist community as a whole, emerges, this is no 
longer only a problem of the people of that country but 
also a common problem, concern for all socialist states.® 


Socialist internationalism is the higher law. National com- 
munism gives way to internationalism in the formulation 
of public policy, as interpreted in the Soviet interest. Khru- 
shchev’s liberalization had given way to Stalinist funda- 
mentalism. 

The Poles apparently were not listening, or if they were, 
had forgotten it by 1980. In the wake of a deteriorating 
economic situation due in large part to mismanagement of 
the economy by the party leadership, the phenomenon of 
Solidarity burst onto the scene in August 1980. Organized 
as the Independent Self-Governing Trade Unions, Solidar- 
ity became a national movement with distinct religious and 
patriotic overtones that threatened the demoralized Polish 
United Worker’s party and the established order. Unlike 
the strikes of June 1976 that were essentially economic, 
Solidarityss demands became overtly political, calling for 
democratization and the establishment of free trade unions 
in the socialist countries, among other things. The Soviet 
leadership, which, as in Czechoslovakia, clearly did not 
wish to intervene militarily, was faced with a situation that 
was a cross between that of Hungary 1956 and Czechoslo- 
vakia 1968. As in Hungary, the Polish uprising threatened 
to sweep away the communist party, but unlike in Hungary, 
it also threatened the Soviet link with East Germany. Inge- 
niously drawing on Western traditions, General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski, who became prime minister in February 1981, 
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proclaimed martial law on 13 December 1981, and Soli- 
darity was banned. 

In contrast to the tough posture toward Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and East Germany, Soviet policy has been more 
permissive in the militarily less crucial southern sphere. 
The practice of socialist internationalism in this area al- 
lows for deviations from the Soviet economic model and 
from Soviet foreign policy as well. Bulgaria, traditionally 
closely aligned with Russia, has from the mid-1960s on- 
ward, it is reported, made “remarkably sweeping economic 
reforms and went further than most East European states 
in restructuring the enterprise system to create greater 
management autonomy.”® But it did not do so at the ex- 
pense of its political system. In the same vein, Hungary 
has experienced substantial political and economic reform 
of its control apparatus while maintaining the leading role 
of the party and by and large coordinating with Soviet for- 
eign policy. The New Economic Mechanism introduced by 
Janos Kadar in 1968 has expressed itself in considerable 
autonomy for industrial and agricultural enterprises to 
plan their own production, investment, marketing arrange- 
ments, et cetera. 

Rumania under Nicolae Ceausescu for its part has 
achieved some notoriety for deviating from Soviet policy 
positions and carrying on independent diplomatic initia- 
tives both outside and inside the communist orbit, such as 
its mediating attempt in the Sino-Soviet rift after it broke 
ranks with the Soviet Union on this issue in 1964. It can 
also put in a claim to notoriety for running the most re- 
pressive regime in East-Central Europe, on this count giv- 
ing the Russians no problems with socialist international- 
ism. Rumania established diplomatic relations with the 
Federal Republic of Germany in 1967 and unlike the So- 
viet Union maintains diplomatic relations with Israel. One 
of its star performances was in stymieing Khrushchev’s 
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efforts toward supranational planning in the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance. Yet the Soviet leaders have 
repeatedly put up with Ceausescu’s unwelcome gambits or 
sidestepped or ignored them, as they did when he declined 
to participate in the expedition against Czechoslovakia, be- 
cause by and large he plays the game: he selectively coop- 
erates with Comecon’s network of relations, and (grudg- 
ingly?) with Warsaw Pact maneuvers. Philip Windsor 
makes the interesting point that “the particular impor- 
tance of Romania lies, not in its occasional challenges to 
Soviet foreign policy but in its association with Yugoslavia 
and in the potential for this association to detonate a ma- 
jor international conflict in the event of an East European 
crisis.”* 

The Brezhnev doctrine, then, loosely defined the obliga- 
tions of socialist internationalism within which the several 
communist parties could pursue their national interests. 
Its context is the Yalta agreement and the 1975 Helsinki 
agreement, which provided for the inviolability of existing 
European territorial arrangements*‘—a major Soviet for- 
eign policy objective of the post-World War II period. Hel- 
sinki’s import was clearly that the U.S. and Soviet spheres 
of influence in Europe should remain stable. This view was 
underscored by Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Henry Kissinger’s ad- 
viser on Soviet affairs, at a meeting of American diplomats 
in London, December 1975, when he said: “It must be our 
policy to strive for an evolution that makes the relation- 
ship between the Eastern Europeans and the Soviet Union 
an organic one.”® Le Monde, perhaps crudely, but aptly, 
termed it the “Brezhfeldt doctrine” to denote the conflation 
of the two “doctrines.”!” Analysis of Soviet policy is obliged 
to take into account the fact that East-Central Europe is a 
pivotal security zone against NATO, against the Chinese in 
the sense of possessing a reliable western flank, and in 
arms negotiations where questions of relative security come 
into play, i.e., superiority rather than equality. Similarly, 
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U.S. policymakers would not consider equality in arms as 
sufficient to protect their perceived interests in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the primary security zone of the United 
States." 

The European balance of power, thus, is the overriding 
conditioning factor affecting the autonomous growth of 
the East-Central European communist states and is cru- 
cial to their long-range possibilities of de facto indepen- 
dence. Until alternative security arrangements acceptable 
to the Western powers are devised to satisfy Soviet security 
requirements, it may be assumed that these states will be 
compelled to function under conditions of limited sover- 
eignty, to maintain the integrity of the communist party’s 
leading role, and to conform to the particular role that 
each has in Soviet security arrangements as well as in the 
Soviet model of economic development, which, as we have 
seen, is sufficiently elastic to permit national initiative. 
Nevertheless, the field of action is mined for the Soviet 
and national communists, both of whom are entrapped in 
a set of contradictions: as the national communists are 
faced with dilemmas in making policy that will satisfy 
their citizens but not bring the troops down on them, so 
are the Soviet leaders caught in the dilemma of trying to 
fashion a security policy that depends on the ability of the 
parties to command the loyalty, or at least, compliance of 
their people. There seems to be no way to resolve national 
aspirations as expressed in the Prague Spring and Polish 
uprising within the framework of a socialist international- 
ism that is essentially imperial in nature and ideologically 
bankrupt. As Moreton sees it, the “ambiguous relationship 
between Soviet power and influence on the one hand and 
the developing interests and capabilities of the various East 
European regimes on the other . . . holds the key to an 
understanding of Soviet—East European relations in the 
198o0s.”?? 
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Asian Communist States 


Socialist internationalism has its place in Asian commu- 
nism but its practical application has been quite different 
from that in Europe, primarily because historical, physi- 
cal, and personal factors have enabled the major Asian 
parties to function independently. The Brezhnev doctrine 
has not been called upon by the Soviet leaders in this area, 
though one could argue that it is pertinent to Afghanistan. 
Here, where Soviet influence had been growing since Khru- 
shchev’s accession to leadership, the communists seized 
power in 1978 only to find themselves soon afterward con- 
fronted by open rebellion. Faced with the loss not only of 
a Marxist-Leninist ally but of Afghanistan as a buffer zone, 
which purpose it has served historically, the Soviet Union 
sent in the troops, installing Babrak Karmal in power. Re- 
ferred to often as the Soviet Union’s Vietnam, the Afghan- 
istan operation is not quite that—either in terms of its pol- 
icy options or of the effect of the war on the Soviet people. 
At the time this is being written, no resolution of the war 
is in prospect. What appears the most likely outcome, ac- 
cording to one experienced observer, is that the Soviet 
Union will attempt to transform Afghanistan into another 
Mongolia, nominally independent but communist in char- 
acter and subordinate to Soviet defense and foreign pol- 
icy.18 If this is the outcome, the Brezhnev doctrine will 
then be appropriate, presenting the Soviet Union with sim- 
ilar conflicts in its Asian security zone to those of its Euro- 
pean security sphere. 

The closest parallel in Asia with the European relation- 
ship is the case of North Korea, a contiguous area divided 
through the fortunes of World War II, which the Soviet 
Union would like to have serve as buffer against noncom- 
munist influence on the mainland and also as a buffer 
against communist China. The appearance of North Korea 
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as a loyal Soviet satellite governed by handpicked leaders 
was changed in the course of the Korean War, and after 
the Sino-Soviet split, it had expanded its area of maneuver- 
ability to the point that it could claim to be independent in 
fact. It can ensure that claim by playing off communist 
China against the USSR, and probably can command the 
support of both in the event of conflict with South Korea 
and its American backers. North Korea’s identification with 
international communism, then, would appear to be a 
function of its national interest as seen at the particular 
moment. In North Korea, more than in the East European 
communist states, the Sino-Soviet split worked to its bene- 
fit, increasing its maneuverability and range of choice. Its 
ties with the Soviet Union and world communism are main- 
tained not primarily out of pressure from the USSR, as 
they are in Europe, but rather from its own particular re- 
quirements. 

Quite a different relationship with the Soviet Union is 
that enjoyed by the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, which 
came to state power through an indigenous revolution un- 
der the leadership of the gifted professional revolutionary, 
Ho Chi Minh. Moscow was not particularly supportive of 
the Vietnamese drive for independence; in the early post- 
war years, Stalin was more concerned with maintaining 
good relations with France than he was in supporting the 
revolution of one of its colonies. However, Moscow became 
progressively involved as a consequence of the Sino-Soviet 
rift and the American military escalation in the mid-196os. 

Traditionally distrustful of each other and territorially 
competitive, China and Vietnam, as communist powers, 
were allied ideologically and in practice against their com- 
mon enemy and security threat—the United States. Their 
aims, however, were different and sometimes in conflict. 
Vietnam’s goal was the total withdrawal of U.S. troops and 
reunification of the country; China’s main aim was the 
protection of its borders, which meant keeping U.S. troops 
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off the mainland. As the Chinese parted company from 
the Russians, Vietnam pursued an independent course, de- 
pending on both for military and economic assistance. 
However, Chinese suspicion of Vietnam’s association with 
the USSR, and communist China’s failure to coordinate 
strategy with the Russians served to alienate the Vietnam- 
ese, who came down on the side of Moscow, evidenced by 
their criticism of China’s Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution and their support of the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. Since the Vietnamese victory in 1975, the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam has become locked into the 
Soviet camp, signing a twenty-five-year treaty of friend- 
ship and cooperation in November 1978, which included a 
provision calling for consultation in the event of a military 
threat, no doubt with China in mind." For its part, the So- 
viet Union has secured concessions that have improved its 
air and naval capabilities in Southeast Asia. Once again 
geostrategic factors are at the center of the socialist inter- 
nationalism of the communist states. One could argue that 
the pattern of aid and alliance would have been similar 
whatever the ideological persuasions of the countries in- 
volved, but a strong case can be made in this instance that 
it was the Chinese splintering of internationalism that 
strongly influenced the course of events in Southeast Asia: 
the intrusion of Soviet power in an area where it once had 
none, the shaping of U.S. military strategy, and U.S. poli- 
tics of withdrawal from Vietnam. 


7 
COMMUNIST STRATEGY IN THE THIRD WORLD 


Marxism was not made for the Third World.t Marxism- 
Leninism was an adaptation—or bastardization, depend- 
ing on one’s interpretation of Marxism—designed to force 
modernization of semi-industrialized Russia. Mao Zedong’s 
revolutionary strategy was an explicit adaptation of Marx- 
ism-Leninism (and of Trotsky’s theory of permanent revo- 
lution, in my opinion) designed to transform a primarily 
agricultural society under the aegis of a communist party.” 
As such, it would appear to have had a better chance of 
success than Soviet Marxism. Yet, if one excludes the Asian 
communist states, which were treated separately above, 
for analytic purposes, Marxist-Leninist revolutionaries have 
had little success in establishing communist states. To be 
sure, Marxist ideas have touched many radical movements 
in underdeveloped areas, certain of which have become 
powers in their respective countries, as for example the 
Indonesian during the Sukarno hegemony, and those in 
Southeast Asia in the immediate post-World War II pe- 
riod, which were able to mount serious guerrilla actions 
against the established regimes. Nevertheless few have at- 
tained the status of recognized communist states.* 

Cuba is the outstanding exception, yet its route to com- 
munist statehood had more to do with the play of interna- 
tional politics than with ideological purpose. Moscow did 
not direct nor did the Cuban Communist party organize 
the revolution. Revolution here may be said to have been 
achieved by a third way, neither indigenous communist, 
nor imposed from above by the Soviet Union as it had been 
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in East-Central Europe. For Castro, association with the 
Soviet Union was the guarantee of Cuba’s existence as an 
independent state in the teeth of United States opposition. 
For the Soviet Union, Cuba presented itself as an unex- 
pected point d’appui against the neighboring United States 
on its doorstep. Cuba could now provide the USSR with air, 
naval, and intelligence facilities, which is at least value for 
an outlay of an estimated 5 billion dollars a year, including 
armaments. The cost to the Soviet Union in aggravation 
was also high for a good part of the 1960s, particularly be- 
cause Castro wished to pursue his own revolutionary policy 
in Latin America. Moscow then could not command the 
support of Castro even on the nuclear test ban treaty, or 
for some time get him to side clearly with it against the 
Chinese. With his growing dependence on the Soviet Union, 
however, Castro settled in, signaling his adherence to so- 
cialist internationalism by supporting the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, and acting out his revolutionary pro- 
clivities through his surrogate support of Soviet policy, sup- 
plying military and technical manpower to Angola, Ethio- 
pia, Nicaragua, and others. 

Drawing on the Cuban experience and the international 
communist record until 1966, I have speculated that a new 
form of internationalism might develop, an “associative 
membership” in which the individual parties and states 
could maintain a solidarity that would be something less 
than Stalinist internationalism or proletarian internation- 
alism as they existed before the Sino-Soviet split. This spec- 
ulation was based partly on geography and policy require- 
ments and partly on the social situation in many of the 
underdeveloped countries, where conditions do not readily 
lend themselves to Marxist models of one type or another. 
I have not pursued this speculation because it seemed to 
me that the outcome of the Sino-Soviet split would one way 
or another determine the future of communist interna- 
tional commitment and influence the orientation of the 
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communist parties and radical movements in the Third 
World. This proved to be so, but what I did not anticipate 
was China’s progressively declining interest in world com- 
munism, commencing under Mao himself. Nevertheless, 
the Sino-Soviet ideological polemics are instructive for un- 
derstanding Soviet dilemmas in the underdeveloped areas 
and the Soviet preference for policies governed by reason 
of state. 

The Chinese communists’ bid for leadership in the in- 
ternational communist movement was predicated on the 
revival of the idea of world revolution in the new revolu- 
tionary milieu of the second half of the twentieth century. 
By defining new revolutionary perspectives and attempting 
to instill a revolutionary élan into the movement, the Chi- 
nese sought to assume the mantle of authority carried by 
the Soviet Union since the 1920s. There was a certain per- 
suasiveness in the Chinese accusation that the Soviet Union 
and the communist movement under the latter’s influence 
had drifted away from a revolutionary orientation, and 
that contrary to Soviet analyses, conditions in the under- 
developed countries did favor the spread of revolutionary 
communism. To what extent the Chinese position was gen- 
uine as distinguished from purely manipulative in further- 
ance of their own interests is not clear. Nevertheless the 
Chinese were correct in their charges that the Russians 
had downgraded revolutionary activity, and if their strat- 
egy was to be believed, they were banking on the develop- 
ment of a revolutionary animus in the underdeveloped 
areas that would be sufficient to resuscitate the revolu- 
tionary orientation of the communist movement. They may 
also have speculated that successful communist action in 
the underdeveloped areas would in the long run revive the 
revolutionary potential in the West. 

The historical parallel that comes readily to mind is the 
split in the international socialist movement between those 
who no longer seriously believed in the Marxian revolu- 
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tionary confrontation between proletariat and bourgeoisie 
in advanced capitalist countries and those who were will- 
ing to force the revolution, so to speak, in the name of the 
proletariat. To simplify, this was the split between the 
Marxist tendencies represented by both the “determinists” 
and the evolutionary socialists of the Bernstein persuasion, 
on the one hand, and the Bolsheviks, who gave pride of 
place to the revolution itself, on the other. The idea of 
proletarian revolution as envisioned by Marx was trans- 
formed by his Russian disciples into revolution in a semi- 
industrialized country, which was engineered in the name 
of the proletariat, and held in trust for the proletariat by 
the communist party. The Chinese communist revolution 
went one step further: it took place in a backward, agrar- 
ian country, yet its leaders still maintained the myth of 
proletarian revolution. It can nevertheless be argued that 
the Chinese revolution was thoroughly Leninist, if the es- 
sence of Leninism lies in the concept of a communist party 
staffed by professional revolutionaries dedicated to the 
proposition of effecting a revolution from above. Under 
this line of reasoning, the class composition of the masses 
engaged in revolution is immaterial. Whether proletarians 
or peasants, they are led by intellectuals or intelligentsia 
drawn from a strata of the bourgeoisie who seek power to 
build a socialist society in the name of the workers. 

Thus, though there may be an organic ideological and 
institutional connection between the Bolshevik and Chi- 
nese revolutions, there is nevertheless a disjunction en- 
gendered by the vastly different socioeconomic conditions 
out of which the new societies were to be created. What the 
Bolsheviks could accomplish in a relatively brief span was 
denied to the Chinese communists, for whom problems of 
industrialization and agricultural production were infinitely 
more complex. The time span would be longer and the 
measure of accomplishment less. These factors led the 
Chinese to experiment with new institutions, such as the ill- 
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starred communes, as a means of accelerating production, 
and at the same time of communizing society. Their less 
favorable economic situation also led the Chinese to expect 
more of their communist brethren in the way of mutual aid 
and mutual sacrifice. Communist solidarity implies that 
better-endowed communist states should be willing to sac- 
rifice a portion of their largesse to aid less-developed com- 
munist countries. However adequate the communist states 
might have thought their aid to China, the Chinese did not 
find it sufficient. Communist aid, though considerable, was 
not of the magnitude to help China with any sort of break- 
through. 

In their conflict with the Soviet Union, the Chinese com- 
munists faced two orders of problems: how to relate as 
communists, and how to develop their resources. In the 
search for communist and noncommunist allies, the Chi- 
nese found a greater identification of interest with the un- 
derdeveloped areas than with the communist movement 
per se, and this for good reason. The parties in the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries, without revolutionary pros- 
pects, found the USSR’s perspectives of peaceful coexis- 
tence with the West and avoidance of force and violence 
closer to their interests. All the Chinese communist orien- 
tation could offer them was the consolation that if they 
jeopardized their positions in militant and uncompromising 
behavior, they would at least suffer their losses as good 
revolutionary communists. Because with few exceptions 
these parties saw no compelling reason to martyr them- 
selves, the prospects of the Chinese for reconstituting com- 
munist internationalism were circumscribed from the start. 
Whatever appeal the Chinese did have along these lines 
appears to have stemmed from their self-identification with 
the underdeveloped areas, but here too, the limitations on 
the development of communist allies became apparent. 

If conditions in underdeveloped areas were more propi- 
tious, they nevertheless suggested that communism would 
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no longer develop in the old way. The Comintern had been 
made up of communist parties, often powerless sects, none 
of which held state power except in the Soviet Union. More- 
over, in underdeveloped areas controlled by metropolitan 
powers, the communist movements were often the only 
radical alternative to the existing power structure. In many 
cases the parties and their trade unions were extensions of 
the communist movement in the mother country, like, for 
example, the Rassemblement démocratique africain (RDA) 
in French West Africa and the communist movement in 
the British West Indies. With the coming of independence, 
the noncommunist nationalist movements, by and large, 
became the dominant revolutionizing forces. Moreover, the 
one-party state emerged as a distinguishing feature of these 
new countries. Not only had the communist movements 
failed to achieve a greater measure of power in this new 
environment—with certain exceptions—but they were in a 
number of cases weakened and suppressed, as they were 
in Egypt. Failure and suppression did not necessarily trans- 
late automatically into a weakening of adhesion and loy- 
alty to the international; quite the contrary, the parties 
may have felt all the stronger need for association in an 
international. What was at issue, however, was whether 
the communist parties of the underdeveloped areas, by 
merely being so located, would align themselves with the 
Chinese. What was even more crucial was the alignment 
of the nationalist regimes themselves and particularly of 
the radical nationalist one-party states. 

Soviet policy since the second Comintern congress in 
1920 fluctuated between the poles of support for commu- 
nist revolutionary movements in underdeveloped areas and 
support for native revolutionary movements against for- 
eign occupiers. The latter situation was conceived as a 
“stage,” a stepping-stone on the way to achieving proletar- 
ian revolution. The decision as to choice of strategy for in- 
digenous communist movements was more often than not 
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a function of Soviet policy toward the area concerned. Lo- 
cal communist interests were often sacrificed to reasons of 
state and rationalized as a contribution to the common 
good—that is, to the interests of the Soviet Union as stan- 
dard-bearer of world revolution. Communist strategy toward 
colonial (underdeveloped) areas remained remarkably fixed 
both in its alternatives and its generalized application un- 
til relatively recently—that is, until Khrushchev’s rise to 
power and the growth of the independence movement in 
Africa, to whose social structure traditional communist 
class analysis hardly applied. Soviet theorists accordingly 
developed a more flexible concept to accommodate the new 
situation, positing the idea of national democratic state as 
one of the more important avenues to the goal of socialist 
revolution. The concept conceded the leadership of the na- 
tional revolutionary movements to the native noncommu- 
nist leadership, which carries the states through two steps 
of development: first, political independence from the 
metropolitan power, and then economic independence 
from the capitalist powers, which presumably would lead 
the new states onto the road of socialism. The role of the 
communists is to assist these national democratic tenden- 
cies, not to displace them, at least not prematurely. 
This strategy was in line with the possibilities in many 
areas where the communist movements were too weak to 
lead a revolutionary struggle or to attempt to seize power 
in national democratic states, such as Ghana, Guinea, and 
Mali. The strategy also accorded with the evolutionary and 
peaceful-coexistence prospects of the twentieth CPsu con- 
gress. By playing down the revolutionary role of the com- 
munist movements in these areas, the Soviet Union was 
able to maneuver its policy toward these states without 
embarrassment. If, moreover, these states were to take the 
noncapitalist road to development and proclaim a socialist 
system of sorts, their ideological orientation would point 
toward the communist, not the capitalist, states. The di- 
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lemma, or perhaps the hopeful prospect, was that a 
new form of revolutionary internationalism would develop, 
not with communist parties themselves bound by ties of 
proletarian internationalism, but with ideologically com- 
patible state entities bound by ties of economic and for- 
eign-policy interests. For the Soviet Union, this would rep- 
resent an accretion of world influence that could not be 
attained if it chose to support the indigenous communist 
movements exclusively. The local communists’ reward 
would come in assisting the new states as technical and 
organizational experts (so often in short supply in the un- 
derdeveloped areas ), and in carrying the world revolution, 
reevaluated, forward. 

This Soviet strategy in underdeveloped areas placed the 
Chinese communists in a dilemma with regard to their 
attempts to counter the Soviet Union in the communist 
movement and in the underdeveloped areas. Given the 
slim prospect of winning over to their side the communist 
parties in the advanced countries, the Chinese converted 
reality into principle by proclaiming revolution in the 
underdeveloped areas as the main consideration of the 
communist movement. This position was taken in direct 
opposition to the Soviet Union, which had proclaimed 
peaceful coexistence between capitalist and communist 
states as the main strategic concern of the present his- 
torical period and had formulated its strategy in under- 
developed areas on this basis. Yet in focusing on under- 
developed areas, the Chinese communists were faced with 
the same choice that had confronted the Comintern: to 
what precisely should they turn? To the communist move- 
ments or to the native revolutionary forces and the na- 
tionalistic states? As a nonruling communist party, the 
Chinese could perhaps have given their uninhibited sup- 
port to the communist movements without sacrificing 
much of consequence. But precisely because they were a 
state, they were influenced by some of the same basic 
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considerations that guided the Soviet Union. Like the 
Soviet Union, the Chinese had to choose to support either 
the indigenous communist parties or the national revolu- 
tionary movements. Only rarely, as in Indonesia, did the 
interests of the two coincide so closely as to obviate the 
necessity of choice. Chinese association with noncommu- 
nist revolutionary groups or states a priori limited their 
activity in directly promoting the cause of communist revo- 
lution. In principle, then—and the Soviet rift could not 
sidestep quarrels over principle—there was no difference 
between the Soviet and Chinese positions. 

The Chinese moved into underdeveloped areas empha- 
sizing their identity of interests as an underdeveloped 
state—but one that claimed to know how to industrialize— 
and as a nonwhite one. But the payoff was not in the self- 
proclaimed image but in the nature of the product for sale. 
China had an ideology, technicians, technical assistance, 
and goods. The USSR had more of the same. For the new 
states, the competition between the Soviet and Chinese 
communists provided a new bargaining position, hereto- 
fore confined to a choice between assistance from capi- 
talists or the communist bloc. The situation provided the 
Chinese with some footholds that appeared as a result 
of bargaining between the underdeveloped countries and 
the Soviet Union. The Chinese were able to move in where 
the Russians declined to go or were unwilling to commit 
themselves. It was also conceivable that the Chinese would 
be closer to certain foreign-policy interests of the new 
states than the Russians might be. But essentially the Chi- 
nese, no less than the Russians, were guided by state in- 
terests in dealing with these new countries, and it was 
difficult to see how the Chinese would have more lever- 
age than the Russians. The formation of an international 
based on the principle of underdeveloped versus developed 
states, including the communist states of Europe, would 
have been a suicidal move for most of the underdeveloped 
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countries (or at least an unrewarding one). If the exer- 
cise of power in these states depends on the satisfaction 
of aspirations, as we are so often told, assistance from the 
advanced industrial countries is indispensable. The Chi- 
nese could implement their revolutionary line in under- 
developed states only at the expense of jeopardizing their 
relations with the ruling groups. This has been precisely 
the situation of the Soviet Union. 


To revert by way of summary to the propositions ad- 
vanced at the beginning of this book, authority in the in- 
ternational communist movement, embodied in the idea 
of world revolution, was vested in the Soviet Union by a 
process of sublimation. In the 1920s, with the prospects 
fading for revolutions other than the Soviet, the Soviet 
state remained the one hope for furthering the revolu- 
tionary movement. Manipulated for the national interests 
of the Soviet state by Stalin, later by Khrushchev, who 
made peaceful coexistence of competing social systems 
the major tenet of his international strategy, and reaf- 
firmed by Brezhnev, the movement was transformed by 
and large into a mere political instrument of Soviet pol- 
icy. This was the situation of the movement, apparent to 
all, but not until the 1960s was it openly criticized from 
within the movement by those who were prepared to chal- 
lenge Moscow’s authority and were backed by the para- 
phernalia of state power. The Chinese communists’ chal- 
lenge to the Soviet leaders was in essence a bid for 
authority in the international movement on the basis of 
their policy, which they identified with world revolution— 
that is, with the revolutionary interests of the communist 
parties as a whole. By 1965, twenty-seven parties (inclu- 
sive of splinter groups ) had associated themselves with the 
Chinese. It was around this time, however, that Beijing 
alienated a number of militant parties by its refusal to 
join with Moscow in united aid for Vietnam. After the 
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Cultural Revolution had subsided, China’s interest in in- 
traworld communist politics tapered off as it set about 
trying to establish good working relations with various 
countries regardless of ideology.* As for the successors to 
Mao, the reformist regime of Deng Xiaoping has shown 
no interest in international communist politics. Indeed 
China’s ideological direction is far from clear;? perhaps 
it is moving “two steps backward and one step forward” 
to install open-door socialism. 

The effect of the Sino-Soviet quarrel is clear and devas- 
tating: communism as an organized unitary movement 
has ceased to exist. National communist parties remain 
and international communist action and even organiza- 
tion continue to exist, but the distinctive feature of the 
old institution has disappeared; there is no longer an as- 
sociation of national communist parties, linked to one 
another and to a center to which is entrusted the interpre- 
tation of doctrine and the strategic policies derived from— 
or rationalized through—the doctrine as interpreted by 
one party. The extent to which international institutional 
arrangements have degenerated may be appreciated by 
noting that no formal mechanism now exists for recog- 
nizing (legitimating) the establishment of a communist 
party. Rather than having gained the capability of reuni- 
fying the parties after the Chinese communists lost in- 
terest in presenting themselves as an alternative ideologi- 
cal center, Moscow witnessed the further erosion of its 
authority and the decomposition of the movement. The 
Eurocommunist phenomenon demonstrated the pressure 
on the parties to conform more closely to indigenous 
norms and to distance themselves from unpopular Soviet 
policies; at the same time the behavior of the European 
parties revealed reluctance and uneasiness in detaching 
themselves from international commitments. Events in 
East-Central Europe have clearly documented the popula- 
tion’s disaffection with communism in general and the 
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Soviet Union in particular—and therewith the threadbare 
nature of socialist internationalism. 

The prospect of a revival of a unified international is 
remote. Communist support of Soviet foreign policy is no 
longer automatic. Marxism-Leninism has little credibility 
as a strategy of revolution or as a means of modernizing 
society. It does, however, seem to serve some function in 
the Third World for anticapitalist ruling elites to legiti- 
mate themselves, thus expanding the Soviet orbit of as- 
sociated states—a sort of expansion of socialist interna- 
tionalism from above. Taking all this into account, one 
is given to wonder about the American obsession with 
communism, the purpose it serves in U.S. domestic poli- 
tics and in U.S. foreign policy and particularly, of course, 
in American ideas about communism that influence policy 
toward the Soviet Union. Part 2 of the book is therefore 
devoted to a consideration of American policy toward the 
international communist movement. 


PART 2 
U.S. POLICY AND WORLD COMMUNISM 


“When my troops were getting massacred and mauled by an enemy 
I couldn’t see, I couldn’t feel and I couldn’t touch—that nobody in 
the military system ever described them as anything other than 
Communism. 

“They didn’t give it a race, they didn’t give it a sex, they didn’t 
give it an age. They never let me believe it was just a philosophy in 
a man’s mind. That was my enemy out there.”—First Lieutenant 
William L. Calley, Jr. 





8 
THE IDEOLOGICAL ISSUE 


American scholarly and journalistic writing on the Soviet 
Union and international communism has been preoccu- 
pied with communist ideology and its relation to policy. 
Probably the single most influential such exercise was 
George F. Kennan’s “X” article, “The Sources of Soviet 
Conduct,” published in Foreign Affairs, July 1947, which 
derived a policy of “containment” of the USSR from the 
author’s reading of communist ideology.1 Kennan was 
shortly to criticize the Truman Doctrine as an operational 
implementation of his views,? though it appeared that this 
military facet of American policy nicely complemented 
the politico-economic Marshall Plan that was designed to 
contain Soviet policy in Western Europe. Moreover, Ken- 
nan’s concern with the ideological basis of policy seems 
to have receded by the time he made his talks on “disen- 
gagement,” delivered as the BBC Reith lectures in 1957.° 

If Kennan’s views on the relation between communist 
ideology and policy appear ambiguous or have simply 
changed over time, other commentators have presented 
consistent positions that have sharply conflicted one with 
another: that ideology is the key to both Soviet domestic 
and foreign policy; that ideology is operative in domestic 
but not in foreign policy; that ideology no longer has any 
bearing on domestic affairs but is the key to foreign policy; 
and, less frequently, that the conduct of Soviet foreign 
policy is traditional.* Perhaps the most exasperating posi- 
tion is that which maintains that ideology cannot be 
separated from Soviet policy—exasperating because it is 
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true and at the same time useless for operational purposes. 
Ideology is always a component of policy in any state, just 
as values permeate the actions of individuals and groups 
at a lower level in society. What is crucial—and has most 
often been dealt with inadequately—is precisely which 
ideological components influence, shape, or determine for- 
eign policy. What, to take the most hoary example, does 
the idea of the inevitable victory of communism over cap- 
italism have to do with Khrushchev’s attempt to reach 
an accommodation with the United States or with the 
signing of the test ban treaty? What, on the other side, 
does American free-world ideology have to do with its re- 
sponse to the Hungarian revolt’s suppression by the Rus- 
sians? 

The relationship between ideology and foreign policy is 
complex and often unknowable. Because it is the feelings 
and motives of the principal actors that are often crucial, 
without the aid of the psychoanalytic couch the determin- 
ing factors in policy-making may elude analysis. Yet it can 
be argued that communists have invited the preoccupation 
of their antagonists with communist ideology. Flaunting a 
theory of world revolution and an ideology codified during 
the Stalinist era, the communists have asked to be taken 
at their word, as it were. Beyond this, and more important, 
preoccupation in the United States with communist ideol- 
ogy has served to minimize attention to Soviet behavior. 
Soviet action that would be regarded as “normal” had it 
been taken by a capitalist state has been rationalized in 
the context of world revolutionary and expansionist aims, 
thus reducing what the communists do to the status of 
a stratagem unworthy of serious response. Thus, preoc- 
cupation with communist ideology has served not so 
much as a means of comprehending Soviet foreign policy 
but as a cover, conscious or unconscious, for American 
policy. Viewed in the perspective of some six decades, 
American policy has wavered between the alternatives, 
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starkly put, of facing the Soviet Union as a normal na- 
tional power or facing it as a mere component of interna- 
tional communism. More often than not, American policy 
and attitudes have been molded by ideological anticom- 
munism rather than by the pragmatism on which Ameri- 
cans pride themselves. 

In contrast to the attention paid to communist ideology, 
analysis of the influence of American ideology on U.S. 
foreign policy has been neglected. Although U.S. policy- 
makers have said “our foreign relations grow out of, and 
are expressive of, our entire national life,” they have also 
asserted that democracy has no dogma, no orthodoxy.° 
Indeed, a codified American ideology does not exist, and 
its absence gives rise to some concern that democracy is 
at a disadvantage relative to communism, which has been 
able to set forth a neat package of its beliefs. Yet the 
absence of a codified ideology does not mean that ideology 
does not exist; it means rather that it is more difficult to 
agree on the content of the belief system, and, particu- 
larly, to isolate and analyze the operative elements of the 
ideology.* Failure to do so has led to a distorted picture of 
Soviet-American relations and has colored the entire 
history of American policy toward the Soviet Union and 
world communism. To Americans, the Soviet Union is the 
enemy—aggressive, expansionist, and committed to the 
destruction of American and all other free society, the 
“evil empire,” in President Reagan’s words." In self-defense, 
Americans, who would prefer to tend their own gardens, 
are compelled to resist this proclaimed menace with all the 
resources at their command, shielding whatever country 
from communist subversion and opposing the communists 
at every turn. This is the myth. What is not acknowledged 
is the dynamic nature of American policy, the pursuit of 
America’s own imperial ambitions, and its attempt to struc- 
ture the world to its own liking, with the communist issue 
serving more often than not merely as an excuse for policy. 
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In the measured language of the diplomatic historian: 
“The confrontation of America and Russia in 1917-19 
was not merely abrupt, it was accompanied by two con- 
tending programs for a new world order, programs de- 
rived not from the international arena alone but also 
from the preoccupations and perspectives of two conti- 
nental societies situated on the margins of Europe*® [em- 
phasis added]. 

This is not to argue that the United States should not 
attempt to fashion a world compatible with its interests; 
the point is rather that the policies pursued have flown 
in the face of historical trends and political realities. 
Events in Latin America and Asia in the 1960s offer clear 
testimony to the failure of American policy both in con- 
ception and execution, and the same retrogressive policy 
characterized the first term of the Reagan administration. 
Preference for the myth rather than for actual Soviet pol- 
icy and actual communist capability has at best inhibited 
the development of a foreign policy harmonious with the 
times, and it has sometimes led into blind alleys. 


Acceptance of the Communist Myth 


Viewed in historical perspective, the American attitude 
toward world communism has been a mirror image of the 
Soviet attitude toward world capitalism. Although it has 
totally rejected the Marxian analysis of capitalism, class 
conflict, and proletarian revolution, U.S. policy has pro- 
ceeded as if the Marxian weltanschauung were true, and 
moreover, the proper object of foreign policy. When the 
Bolshevik revolution hailed the split of world capitalism 
into two competing social systems, with the capitalists 
doomed to destruction, the United States accepted the 
challenge. Its policy from the first—-whatever the waver- 
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ings of Woodrow Wilson—was based on _ ideological 
grounds, and its aim was to destroy the Bolshevik regime. 
The flavor of the American attitude was conveyed in the 
remarks of the American ambassador to Russia, who 
wrote on 8 November 1917: “It is reported that the Petro- 
grad Council of Workmen and Soldiers has named a 
Cabinet with Lenin as Premier, Trotsky as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Madame or Mlle. Kollontai as Minis- 
ter of Education. Disgusting. . . . Of course, we would 
not, or I would not, recognize any Ministry of which 
Lenin is Premier or Trotsky Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 
Although there were substantial arguments on non-ideo- 
logical grounds for American participation in the Allied 
intervention in Russia—to limit Japanese expansion, to 
safeguard military stores at Murmansk and Archangel, 
and to assist the Czech Legion in crossing Siberia for the 
purpose of joining Entente forces on the Western front— 
the underlying hope, as was pointed out in part 1, was 
that the presence of American troops would encourage 
the Russian people to establish a democratic form of gov- 
ernment—that is, to overthrow the Bolsheviks. Acceptance 
of the revolution in Russia or in East-Central Europe was 
simply not on the dockets of the victorious powers. 

The ideological basis of American policy toward the 
Soviet Union has been its constant factor, despite recogni- 
tion and the World War II association. From the outset, 
the American government established to its satisfaction 
the identity of interests between the Comintern—the 
international revolutionary movement—and the Soviet 
state, and because of the revolutionary nature of the new 
state it refused to establish normal intercourse with it 
until 1933.7° The analysis was of course correct. No special 
powers of divination were required to establish the con- 
nection between the Comintern and the Bolshevik govern- 
ment. The appeal for the convocation of the first Comin- 
tern congress was issued through the Soviet foreign office. 
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The Soviet state openly appropriated money for world- 
wide revolutionary activities. This was the period when 
the Bolsheviks conceived of the foreign office as subordi- 
nate to the Comintern—that is, to world, or at least Euro- 
pean, revolutionary strategy. The situation was soon re- 
versed, and the Comintern became an adjunct of the state. 
The formal separation of the activities of the two was the 
signal that the Bolshevik leaders realized that they too had 
to play the game according to traditional rules. If they 
could also manage to get the support of communist parties 
of other countries by direction or indirection, so much the 
better. In short, Bolshevik policy adjusted more or less 
quickly to the requirement that it exist in a hostile capi- 
talist environment. In contrast, American policy did not 
acknowledge the legal existence of the Soviet state. As 
the stronger power, the United States could afford to feed 
its ideological conceptions. The poor, the exploited, and 
the weak cannot indulge their prejudices as freely as the 
strong. The Bolsheviks, for whom the acquisition of full 
sovereignty, national security, and a viable economy was 
a paramount consideration, came to employ their world 
revolutionary ideas largely as backup or cover for the 
construction of a Soviet socialist republic. The United 
States chose to ignore the actuality for the myth, regard- 
ing revolution in general and the Bolshevik revolution in 
particular as disruptive of a policy of shaping the world 
according to its own ideological preferences. 

The underlying consistency of the American attitude 
is reflected in U.S. refusal to recognize the Soviet govern- 
ment for sixteen years and its failure to accord recogni- 
tion to the Chinese communist government established in 
1949. (The United States recognized the Franco govern- 
ment within days after the capture of Madrid in 1939.) 
The ideological bias of American policy toward commu- 
nism comes through in even sharper focus when its policy 
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toward communist powers is compared to policy toward 
fascist and Nazi powers. Although there was a marked 
distaste for fascism in the United States, the government 
nevertheless did not sever relations with the fascist pow- 
ers nor did it effectively oppose them until they declared 
war on the United States. American attitudes up to circa 
1939 were shaped less by power considerations than by 
ideological conceptions. Soviet policy in the interwar pe- 
riod was essentially defensive; Nazi policy, by contrast, 
was outspokenly revisionist and expansionist. The stated 
objective of world domination was as clear in Mein Kampf 
as in any programmatic statement of the Bolsheviks. The 
crucial difference was that, as ideologically revisionist and 
aggressive as the Nazis were, they did not—in contrast to 
the communists—threaten the existing capitalist order. A 
Nazi policy of limited ambitions would not have been in- 
compatible with American interests. Soviet policy, which 
hardly conflicted with American policy interests in the 
interwar period, was anathema because of anticapitalist 
communist doctrine. The United States may have been 
entitled to its anti-Bolshevik bias; that is not the crux of 
the matter. The point is that its policy toward world com- 
munism and Soviet Russia was thus ideologically deter- 
mined, thereby accepting the communist analysis of the 
world situation. This contributed to the hardening of 
Bolshevik patterns and to the rigidification of intercommu- 
nist relations during the interwar period. How cause was 
related to effect cannot be determined with any precision. 
Yet when it is recognized that the stability of Europe and 
any effective opposition to Nazi power lay in coming to 
terms with the Soviet Union and acknowledging its se- 
curity interests in Eurasia, which coincided with rather 
than ran counter to American interests, the American ob- 
session with the ideological precepts of communism takes 
on all the earmarks of tragedy. 
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The Price of Anticommunism 


Ideological anticommunism has also taken its toll in Amer- 
ican society, contributing to the stifling of independent 
thought and critical discussion on both foreign and do- 
mestic policy. The obsession with the dangers of commu- 
nism in this the most advanced industrial and most pow- 
erful military power in the world is outside the realm of 
reasonable behavior. The hysteria that developed over the 
activities of a motley group of Bolsheviks after World War I 
and over the alleged influence of American communists 
after World War II was in inverse ratio to the threat posed 
to American security. Communist power represented by 
the Soviet Union and the Comintern in the interwar period 
did not threaten the United States in any vital way. It was 
only after World War II, when the Soviet Union emerged 
as a major power on the European continent, that the 
United States and the USSR came into serious political 
conflict. Underlying the clash of interests was the ideo- 
logical animus against communism, which was trans- 
formed into an operational principle. If Russia in 1945 
had been tsarist instead of communist, there still would 
inevitably have been attempts to contain its power. The 
new ingredient that made a qualitative difference was the 
investment of the clash of interests with ideological fervor, 
giving it the character of a holy war on both sides. The 
United States was permeated by an unthinking anticom- 
munism that penetrated all aspects of American society. 
The portrait of the Soviet Union presented by government, 
private groups, and academe alike was that of a mono- 
lithic, totalitarian society, incapable of change, outwardly 
aggressive, and supported by tightly controlled communist 
parties bent on subversion of the established order. In 
short, appearance was separated from reality, word from 
deed. For purposes of action the word became the deed. 
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The effect in the United States was not merely hostility 
to a foreign power that presumably threatened American 
vital interests, but a Gleichschaltung of opinion. Dissent 
was stifled. Criticism became suspect. Government func- 
tionaries were routinized. Students and professors became 
silent. Bipartisanism in foreign policy—that is, the agree- 
ment not to disagree—was raised to the level of a principle. 
That such domestic policies as medical care for the aged 
or equality before the law for all American citizens may 
legitimately be regarded as proper subjects of bitter parti- 
san activity, while dissent on foreign policy that may lead 
to waste, destruction, and war is regarded as unpatriotic, 
if not virtually treasonous partisanship, can be understood 
only in the context of the pervading irrationality of Ameri- 
can society. Consensus—that is, agreement with the ideas 
of the established order—became the ruling principle of 
American society. 

No doubt there are many explanations for the develop- 
ment of this conformism in American society. There is 
unquestionably a great hostility to all that communism 
represents, just as there was to Nazism. But anti-Nazism 
never approached the level of intensity of anticommunism 
in this country, and the Germany that precipitated the war 
quickly became our best friend and ally with little opposi- 
tion. The grooming of the former enemy as the pivot of our 
Atlantic policy might be justified on the basis of Macht- 
politik, though there were other alternatives. But the 
smoothness of the relationship betokens something else: 
an ideological affinity stemming from comparable eco- 
nomic and social orders. Similarly, the quasi-paranoid hos- 
tility to communism reflects a deep-seated anxiety in Amer- 
ican society, first implicitly challenged by the Bolshevik 
revolution and subsequently by the outbreak of commu- 
nist and other revolutions throughout the world. American 
society, ideological pretensions aside, is deeply resistant 
to radical change. It had problems devising suitable 
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ways in which to commemorate the bicentennial of its own 
1776 revolution. The celebration of the democratic prin- 
ciple of a people’s right to revolution was not one of them. 

The United States of America has achieved a more 
perfect union—its contours apparently have only to be 
rounded out by the Great Society or supply-side economics, 
take your choice—and it intends to conserve it. Industrial 
capitalism of the nineteenth century has reached a peak 
in monopolistic, corporate American capitalism, which has 
produced the strongest economic and military power in the 
world. The material welfare of the country—despite pock- 
ets of poverty—needs no elaboration. Progress in this re- 
spect has been an ever-rising curve, achieved, moreover, 
relatively peacefully within the constitutional framework. 
This is no mean social achievement. Yet a price has been 
exacted in the chauvinism and conformism that have come 
to permeate American society, making it an easy mark for 
manipulation by one administration or another in the pur- 
suit of its foreign policies. In the case of Nicaragua, to 
take a hot issue of the 1980s, few opinion leaders have 
chosen forthrightly to expose the duplicity and outright 
lies attending the Reagan administration’s handling of the 
matter.!! The contradiction between professed principles 
and official actions has created a double standard that 
feeds foreign suspicion and encourages cynical appraisal 
of American foreign policy. 


The American Attitude toward Revolution 


The attitude of the United States toward revolution pro- 
vides a leading example of the discrepancy between its 
professions and its behavior. The year 1776 marked the 
right of a people to revolt and to order its society as it sees 
fit. The principle of self-determination, associated with 
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Woodrow Wilson (and, properly speaking, with the Bol- 
sheviks too), broadly conceived, implies the right of a 
people to make its own choices even to the point of social 
revolution. Perhaps there is no finer expression of the 
democratic ethos than these rights to revolution and self- 
determination, implying a tolerance, patience, and humor 
in observing other peoples’ expressions of their political 
and socioeconomic preferences. Political principles are not 
eternal, but the rights of revolution and of self-determina- 
tion are more widely relevant now, after the breakup of 
the colonial system that affected the larger portion of hu- 
manity, than they were after World War I, when self- 
determination applied largely to the multistates of Europe. 
There certainly appears to be an American appreciation 
for the contemporary relevance of revolution. It is ex- 
pressed in the American vocabulary, as, for instance, in 
the phrase the “revolution of rising expectations,” but, as 
might be expected, with a connotation of consumer goods 
rather than political action. Not that there is anything to 
despise in people’s wanting goods, but Americans have a 
tendency to project their own values onto others to whom 
the revolution of rising expectations may signify merely 
the acquisition of the means to keep people from starving 
within the foreseeable future. In short, those principles 
that have become part of the American myth are precisely 
the ones that are rejected in practice. It is not only com- 
munist revolution that Americans deplore and actively op- 
pose but revolutions in general. 

There is no mystery surrounding the American distaste 
for revolution. As a rich, strong, and sated power, the 
United States does not care to see the international order 
disrupted by upheavals that bring to power groups antag- 
onistic to U.S. interests. Revolution, as many American 
policymakers—if not the American public at large—under- 
stand, is almost by definition hostile to the United States, 
because of its socioeconomic implications, and its anti- 
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colonial character. Regardless of whether the imperialist 
tag fits the United States as it did the pre-World War II 
European powers, it has established a reputation as a 
power expansionist and a reactionary force. Liberal opin- 
ion in the United States might like to have it otherwise, 
but the ambivalence of liberalism makes it an ineffec- 
tive force against military buildup or policy in Central 
America. Liberals, too, are caught up in the ideology. The 
prevailing reality is the counterrevolutionary nature of U.S. 
policy, as evidenced in the Reagan administration’s public 
support of the Contras in Nicaragua. To the administration 
it makes no difference if a revolution is indigenous; what 
is overriding is whether it is, or might be, supported by 
communism. As President Reagan said in a major policy 
speech on Central America, “the Soviet Union and its 
surrogates have moved to establish control over Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, Angola, Ethiopia, South Yemen, Afghani- 
stan and recently closer to home in Nicaragua and now El 
Salvador.”!” Clearly, geostrategic considerations and the pro- 
tection of capitalist interests go hand in hand in Washing- 
ton’s Central American policy. By the same token, so do 
geostrategic considerations and Marxism-Leninism for the 
USSR in Afghanistan. But as Kennan points out, a double 
standard for judging American and Soviet actions is but 
one of the annoying problems in the conduct of U.S. 
foreign policy. 

The Bolshevik revolution was disturbing to American 
leaders not merely because it took Russia out of the war 
or because it was a revolution in Russia but more signifi- 
cantly because it symbolized the general feeling of revolt 
against the existing order.'t The new international order 
that was supposed to follow the establishment of the peace 
did not contemplate the radicalization of the European so- 
cial structure. The tendency grew, therefore, to identify 
all revolutionary agitation with Bolshevism. Moreover, 
communist revolution came to have a rather special 
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character in comparison to revolutions of the past. Revo- 
lution was no longer considered an indigenous phenome- 
non but was regarded rather as an extension of Soviet 
policy. This conception was fed by the bolshevization of 
the Comintern and its structuring as an association of na- 
tional units under the direct control of Moscow. Leninist- 
Stalinist doctrine on the elitist character of the commu- 
nist parties and the centralization of the movement 
contributed further to this conception. The fact that there 
Was an inverse relationship between communist propa- 
ganda on revolution and the ability of the communists 
to mount a successful revolution at any time during the 
interwar period had no effect on the mythmaking. After 
communist regimes had been established in East-Central 
Europe after World War II, communist revolution lost any 
legitimacy it might have had and came to be regarded 
strictly as a conspiratorial, manipulative action that im- 
posed the will of a small group of men on an unwilling 
people either through internal subversion or external 
force de main. Even when, as in the Vietminh revolution 
against the French, the Titoist struggle against the Nazis, 
or the Chinese communist civil war against the national- 
ists, the communists have come to power independently 
of Moscow, the legitimacy of the revolution is still denied 
on the grounds of organizational connection and self-de- 
termination, new style. Because the three revolutions just 
mentioned aligned themselves with international com- 
munism, at least for a time, it was supposed that the vic- 
torious communists must have imposed oppressive re- 
gimes on the people who had collaborated with them in 
the revolutionary struggle. Even when it became clear that 
these states were not under the control of Moscow or 
“International communism,” they were still, in different 
measures, regarded as pariahs. 

If the issue of revolution was important to American 
policymakers during the interwar period, it is doubly of 
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concern today when all the world outside the advanced 
countries is caught up in discontent with the prevailing or- 
der, when new states are searching for appropriate ways 
of developing their societies, and when the United States 
has taken upon itself responsibility for world order. It is 
unfortunate for peoples attempting to break out of old pat- 
terns that the communists have so tarnished the idea of 
revolution that all revolutions are, by definition, suspect in 
Washington. Even more troublesome is the fact that al- 
though it is possible, for the most part, to distinguish orga- 
nizationally between communist and noncommunist na- 
tionalists, in terms of policies the distinguishing marks are 
blurred.'® No better example of the ideological straitjacket 
in which American policy functions is afforded than the 
spectacle of President Johnson’s dispatch of U.S. Marines 
to the Dominican Republic in 1965, bolstered by the cIA’s 
certification that there were fifty-odd communists among 
the rebel forces. The subsequent assignment of the FBI to 
verify the c1a’s list, presumably to give authority to the 
president’s action, would appear ludicrous if it were not 
symptomatic of the arrogant and essentially manipulative 
character of American policy. Nor were the Republicans to 
be outdone by the Democrats. In 1984 President Reagan 
launched a popularly acclaimed invasion of Grenada to 
eliminate the threat of communist influence there. This 
invasion of an island only slightly larger than Martha’s 
Vineyard was an assertion of power ostensibly mounted to 
demonstrate to the American people and the world at large 
that the United States had overcome the trauma of Viet- 
nam and was not to be trifled with. 

Ideological anticommunism has served U.S. policymak- 
ers as a justifying rationale for a geopolitical strategy™ 
pursued with a high level of consistency throughout the 
post-World War II period, and entailing intervention at 
various levels into the internal affairs of other countries. 
The stakes for U.S. interests have varied enormously in the 
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given situations. To note a few over three decades: covert 
intervention to split the Italian socialists from the commu- 
nists and weaken the left in the 1950s;'* the overthrow of 
the leftist but noncommunist Iranian premier Mossadegh 
in 1953; the ouster of the leftist Arbenz government in 
Guatemala in 1954; the military intervention in Vietnam 
in the 1960s and early 1970s; the overthrow of the Marx- 
ist-socialist Allende government in Chile in 1973; attempts 
to subvert the Soviet-Cuban backed Movement for the Pop- 
ular Liberation of Angola (MPLA) in the 1970s; the “res- 
cue operation” in Grenada; covert attempts at elimination 
of the Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN) in 
Nicaragua, and, as counterpoint, support of the right-wing 
government of El Salvador. The stakes have varied, and so 
also the options for alternative strategy and tactics, but 
what remains constant is anticommunism as a lubricant 
for policy that the general public has been conditioned to 
accept reflexively and the politicians, as well, out of con- 
viction, or expediency, or both. Lloyd S. Etheredge has de- 
veloped a pattern of American foreign policy toward Cen- 
tral American revolutions in his book, Can Governments 
Learn? (New York: Pergamon Press, 1985); the pattern 
resembles policy toward radical leftist governments gen- 
erally. 

The Carter administration’s reluctance to support the 
Somoza regime in Nicaragua when it collapsed in mid- 
1979 represented something of a departure in American 
policy toward Latin America.*® Yet “it is highly doubtful,” 
a leading authority on Nicaragua wrote, “that the Carter 
administration ever desired the overthrow of the Somoza 
system, much less the coming to power of the FSLN. Though 
the administration’s behavior may have contributed to that 
outcome, the effect was purely unintended.”® As a client 
state whose dictator was malleable to U.S. pressure with- 
out (it appeared) jeopardizing U.S. strategic or economic 
interests, Nicaragua presented itself as an ideal locale for 
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implementing Carter’s centerpiece of foreign policy, hu- 
man rights. Thus, on taking office, Carter exerted pressure 
on Somoza to improve his human rights record, which par- 
adoxically drove the moderates, who wanted to remove So- 
moza not civilize him, into a united front with the radical 
opposition. Sensing that Somoza was no longer in a posi- 
tion to restore political stability, the Carter administration 
moved to arrange a mediated settlement through the Orga- 
nization of American States, a move that would leave the 
FSLN isolated. After the failure of the mediation effort and 
Somoza’s defeat, “U.S. policy toward Nicaragua shifted 
nearly 180 degrees from an attitude of outright hostility 
toward the FSLN to an attitude of cautious cordiality to- 
wards the new revolutionary government,” suggesting per- 
haps that U.S. policymakers were consciously trying to 
avoid repeating the errors of their Cuban policy, and that 
even radical social and political change in Nicaragua did 
not necessarily endanger the vital interests of the United 
States.2° An absolute commitment to human rights does 
not serve very well the practicalities of state policies. When 
the government of El Salvador, one of the most oligarchic, 
repressive regimes in the world, came under pressure from 
guerrilla forces, the Carter administration, five days before 
leaving office, decided to give the Salvadorans military as- 
sistance. “As implemented over time, the Carter adminis- 
tration’s policies toward Latin America turned out not to 
be very different from previous United States approaches.” 
Thus Carter, unwittingly perhaps, but responsibly, set the 
stage for Reagan’s intense political and military effort to 
reorder Central American politics to his own preconcep- 
tions, unleashing one of the most virulent anticommunist 
propaganda campaigns the country had experienced for 
some time. In the summary observation of two anticom- 
munist independent socialist writers, the anticommunist 
crusade “serves to legitimate U.S. and other interventionist 
enterprises in every part of the world against revolutionary 
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and even reformist movements, on the principle that these 
movements, if allowed to grow and succeed are bound to 
‘et the Russians in, that they must produce a ‘domino ef- 
fect’ and that they must inevitably threaten vital economic 
and strategic interests. Everything is permissible to prevent 
this from happening, including the massacre in military 
operations of large numbers of men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

A sense of proportion has eluded American policymak- 
ers who cling to rigid ideological formulas. Communism, in 
its historical dimension, has become the agent not of the 
creation of a more perfect postcapitalist society but rather 
of the means of breaking out of backwardness, first taking 
root in the peculiar circumstances of the Russian experi- 
ence, and more generally thereafter in backward agrarian 
areas. Not all such communist or quasi-communist up- 
heavals threaten American national security. This was as 
true of distant Vietnam as it is of Nicaragua, irritating as 
it may be to have to suffer a professedly Marxist-Leninist 
neighbor. 


9 
U.S. REACTION TO THE COMMUNIST SCHISM 


The split in the international communist movement was 
hailed by the experts as an event of world historic impor- 
tance. But official Washington was unprepared for it. For 
that matter, so were most specialists on communism in 
Washington, the universities, and the press. Since predic- 
tion is not one of the strong points of the social sciences, 
no value judgment is intended. Yet the surprise was not 
merely a matter of the inadequacy of analytical tools. Pre- 
vailing ideology enforced a disbelief that the quarrel could 
be genuine, that it would be lasting and not merely a tem- 
porary aberration, and that it might have implications for 
American policy.' This disbelief, not to be confused with 
the understandable exercise of elementary caution and 
tentative analysis, was not confined to policymakers but 
extended to the experts. It was rooted primarily in the pre- 
vailing view of the nature of Soviet totalitarianism and the 
monolithism of international communism, which had pre- 
viously met dissent by coercion, force, manipulation, per- 
suasion, and other sanctions, as the situation warranted. 
Prevailing opinion held that the Kremlin had always suc- 
ceeded in restoring the situation ante (the implications of 
the Stalin-Tito affair were curiously neglected) and that 
therefore a new unity would be imposed on the communist 
movement. This attitude, serviceable for a long period, ne- 
glected history and the dynamic nature of politics in favor 
of ideological construct. It was also weighted with the leg- 
acy of McCarthyism, which discouraged the espousal of 
any ideas on communism that might run against the pre- 
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vailing ideology. Analysis was, moreover, inhibited by the 
nature of bureaucracy, which places the lowest premium 
on the individual's ideas, subjecting them instead and de- 
liberately to the “refinement” of clearance by section chiefs, 
editors, coordinators, and, not least, to the preconceptions 
of the officers for whom the analysis is being prepared. Re- 
sponsibility is thus diffused, and, in regard to communism, 
McCarthyism is internalized into the bureaucratic mode of 
operation. Nevertheless, the emergence of Sino-Soviet dif- 
ferences was cautiously noted, beginning in 1956, and the 
developing quarrel was recorded in detail by Washington 
analysts. Fragmentation of the communist movement at 
large was so amply documented that it became necessary 
to come to some conclusions about the meaning of the rift. 
Such discussion centered in the lower ranges of the bu- 
reaucracy until well after 1960, when the top echelons of 
the State Department seemed to become more than casu- 
ally interested in the problem. Interpretations of the rift, of 
which some samples follow, once again reflected ideologi- 
cal preferences. 

A major concern of the analysts was whether the Sino- 
Soviet rift was caused by ideological or political (national 
interest) factors. The very posing of the problem in this 
fashion reflected the stereotypical thinking about commu- 
nist politics, which prevailed in spite of the futility of try- 
ing to separate ideological from political motives. Yet there 
was clearly a logic underlying this approach, for if the rift 
could be demonstrated to be essentially ideological rather 
than rooted in the hard facts of clashing national policies, 
then it could be argued—as it was in Washington—that 
nothing of substance had changed. The communists were 
quarreling over esoteric doctrine; it was nothing to us. 

Another common view was that the Sino-Soviet rift could 
be of no profit to the United States. Both the Russians and 
the Chinese, it was argued, were communists, and any dis- 
pute they might be seized of on matters of ideology or in- 
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ternal or external policy was taking place within the com- 
munist framework. Because communism was by definition 
the enemy, it did not matter what the issues were or how 
they were resolved. Thus, nothing good could come of the 
quarrel. This was a view somewhat less rigid than the one 
held by a tiny minority that the Sino-Soviet rift was a 
put-up job, a conspiracy on the order of the Soviet-Yugoslav 
rift, which was intended to deceive the West which never- 
theless saw a close identity of views between Yugoslav and 
Soviet communists. In this vein, the Soviet-Yugoslav rap- 
prochement under Khrushchev’s dispensation was regarded 
less as a patching up of differences than a stage play, 
bringing into public view the close relationship that had 
always existed under the surface. 

A closely related view, and one that reflected the trans- 
ference of communist thinking, conceded the existence of 
Sino-Soviet differences but argued that there was insuffi- 
cient appreciation of the role of the dialectic in communist 
affairs. That is to say, in conformity with the operations of 
the dialectic, Sino-Soviet differences would be synthesized 
and a new unity would emerge. This would occur appar- 
ently because it was so stated in textbooks and because 
previous differences in the communist movement had al- 
ways somehow been reconciled. 

What might be called the rational view conceded and 
documented the rift, but argued that in the end unity 
would prevail because the Soviet and Chinese communists 
had more to lose than to gain by prolonging their quarrel. 
The fallacy here was in imputing a rationality to the com- 
munists on the basis of American ideological conceptions 
of how the communist movement should behave. 

But the prevailing view adopted by the Washington ex- 
perts on communism was that Sino-Soviet differences were 
genuine and would deepen, and that the international com- 
munist movement was being fractionalized. Differences of 
opinion remained, however, over the operative causes of 
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the dispute: for example, a lower level of Soviet aid than 
the Chinese had anticipated; the unwillingness of the Rus- 
sians to develop a nuclear capacity for the Chinese; dissat- 
isfaction with Soviet support for Chinese foreign policy, 
and conversely Chinese disinclination to follow through 
on the implications of Khrushchev’s coexistence policy. In 
any case, the implications of the development upon Amer- 
ican foreign policy could no longer be ignored. What came 
into question was not merely internecine communist quar- 
rels but the entire range of Khrushchev’s policy, of which 
the Sino-Soviet rift was an integral part. 


Foreign Policy Response 


Analysis and policy do not necessarily go hand in hand. 
Although it takes some courage to offer an analysis that 
runs counter to prevailing estimates, the responsibility en- 
tailed in committing the nation to a policy is of a higher 
order, risking, as it may, prestige, money, and lives. The 
personal preference of the policymaker and the importance 
ascribed to domestic repercussions, moreover, may cancel 
out the analysis regardless of whether the nation is com- 
mitted to greater or lesser risk. The gap between policy and 
analysis was strikingly illustrated in the Bay of Pigs opera- 
tion, which presumably counted on the spontaneous iden- 
tification and support of the Cuban people with the invad- 
ing forces precisely at a time when the prevailing and 
bureaucratically responsible view in Washington was that 
Castro would command the support of a majority of his 
people in the event of a U.S.-sponsored invasion. In the 
case of the upheaval in the communist world, it is under- 
standable that there was a somewhat less than bullish atti- 
tude toward a revision of policy. A secular division in the 
communist orbit implied a refinement of American policy, 
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a delineation of choices, and a willingness to shoulder risks 
of unpopularity at home in enlarging the sphere of action 
abroad. With mock humor the days of Stalin were nostal- 
gically recalled, when there was—or appeared to be— 
certainty, the stability of a clearly defined hostility on both 
sides. No wonder there were statements declaring that the 
communist rift was an internal affair outside the influence 
of U.S. policy. Such statements reflected a certain asperity 
and an inability to come to any clear-cut decisions on the 
matter. 

One of the inferences that might have been drawn was 
the unimportance of having a policy against international 
communism. If, for example, the Communist party of New 
Zealand, one of the components of international commu- 
nism, was upset by Soviet policy and opted to throw its 
weight on the side of the Chinese communists, what effect 
did this have on U.S. policy and what could it do about it 
anyway? The New Zealand Communist party was properly 
the concern of the New Zealand government and whether 
the party was pro-Moscow, pro-Beijing, or simply hung up 
was not of much political moment. The case of the New 
Zealand communists could be multiplied many times over 
because most of the nonruling communist parties were 
weak and ineffectual.2 One could, of course, sit back and 
enjoy the confusion in the communist movement and the 
disruption of its vaunted unity, but American policy re- 
fuses to be so relaxed. 

But, of more consequence to this argument, there was 
no longer an international communist movement against 
which one could have a policy even if one wanted to. The 
Sino-Soviet conflict signified the end of the international 
movement as it had hitherto existed. Fashioning a policy 
appropriate to the new situation required a keen analysis 
of the split’s import and its meaning for policy. If, for ex- 
ample, the split was found to be caused by forces inter- 
nal to the communist movement, affecting, say, domes- 
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tic institutional innovations, then the conclusion might be 
reached that the split was immaterial to American policy, 
and that consequently both strands of international com- 
munism, Soviet and Chinese, should receive equal treat- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the split was caused by Soviet 
policy in its attempt to reach an accommodation with the 
United States, then obviously differentiated treatment was 
required. At a minimum, American policy should then 
avoid action that would drive the former partners together 
again. Other possibilities could no doubt have been en- 
visaged. 

The American response was halting and characteristi- 
cally manipulative. Devices were sought to exacerbate the 
factionalism in the communist movement, but to do so 
without grasping the policy nettle. For example, because 
the United States had scored a propaganda success by 
obtaining and publishing Khrushchev’s secret speech de- 
nouncing Stalin in 1956, the dissemination of materials 
publicizing the confusion in the communist movement over 
the Sino-Soviet conflict, which did not explicitly come out 
into the open until 1960, appeared to be a good gambit. 
Apart from propaganda devices, black and white, the one 
serious response to the communist rift was the pronounce- 
ment that U.S. policy toward communism would be differ- 
entiated, since, as Secretary of State Rusk stated, “The 
Communist world is no longer a simple flock of sheep fol- 
lowing blindly behind one leader.”* Differentiation meant 
that the United States would treat with communist coun- 
tries that showed their independence of Moscow. The policy 
was not new; Tito’s Yugoslavia was one precedent, Gomut- 
ka’s Poland was another, but now, significantly, postrevolt 
Hungary and even Rumania came within the dispensation. 
The policy of differentiated treatment toward communist 
countries conformed to the contours of President Kennedy’s 
American University address (see the following chapter), 
aimed at liquidating the Cold War. It appeared that Ameri- 
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can policymakers had finally come to terms with the sig- 
nificance of the Sino-Soviet rift—that is, Khrushchev’s at- 
tempt to improve relations with the United States even at 
the expense of support of his most powerful communist 
ally, China. But the countercurrents in American policy, 
rooted in ideological anticommunism, continued to frus- 
trate the direction of policy that Kennedy apparently tried 
to chart. 


United States Counterinsurgency 


Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful coexistence and his rift 
with Mao Zedong contributed to one important develop- 
ment in American policy that he presumably had not an- 
ticipated. Whatever the aims of his policy, he certainly did 
not envisage the possibility that American policy would be- 
come more belligerent as a consequence of his effort to al- 
lay apprehensions of Soviet-American hostilities. But this 
was precisely what developed: a logical attempt to ex- 
ploit the weakness inherent in the communist rift. Because 
peaceful coexistence implied at the very least the avoidance 
of general war, the doctrine was concocted in Washington 
that the Soviet leaders, eschewing wars to further revolu- 
tion, would now pursue their revolutionary aims through 
internal (civil, guerrilla) warfare. The formal justification 
of this policy was derived from a literal reading of Soviet 
support for national liberation movements and wars of na- 
tional liberation. 

It might be useful to recapitulate communist doctrine on 
national liberation. From its earliest history, communist 
strategy in colonial and semicolonial areas—roughly equiv- 
alent to what we now designate as underdeveloped coun- 
tries—had been designed to support movements seeking 
freedom from foreign rule or directed against noncommu- 
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nist regimes with which Soviet Russia was at odds. In so 
doing the Soviet strategists were confronted with a basic 
dilemma that has remained unsolved. Because most libera- 
tion movements are noncommunist in composition, such 
as the Indian Congress, and communist movements are by 
comparison small if they exist at all, the choice has to be 
made whether to support the “bourgeois” nationalist move- 
ment or the indigenous communist movement. To support 
the bourgeois nationalists means that the indigenous com- 
munist movement has to subordinate its own objectives to 
aid the more limited objectives of the former. If instead 
the communists elect to pursue their own revolutionary 
aims, their prospects of success, given their weakness, are 
generally nil, and they further risk alienating those who 
are backing the major noncommunist forces, if not expos- 
ing themselves outright to repression. The question of 
whom to support has usually been decided in terms of 
Soviet state interests. Precedent was established as early as 
the second Comintern congress in 1920, where Lenin ar- 
gued against the purist revolutionary ideas of M. N. Roy 
in favor of supporting national movements whose efforts 
might weaken the control of the metropolitan powers in 
areas adjacent to Soviet Russia and environs—for exam- 
ple, British rule in Persia or foreign influence in China. 
Lenin’s policy here, as mostly elsewhere, was a realistic 
one based on the existing power distribution. The interest 
of communist revolution was rationalized by the introduc- 
tion of the idea of stages: the bourgeois nationalist move- 
ment was considered to be a preliminary and hence neces- 
sary stage to set the conditions for the communist seizure 
of power. By definition, then, the bourgeois movement be- 
came revolutionary, justifying communist support of and 
subordination to it. That there was no necessary connec- 
tion between the bourgeois and communist revolutionary 
stages became clear over the course of time. No commu- 
nist movement in the underdeveloped areas came to power 
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through this sequence. Where they did come to power, in 
China and Vietnam, it was through the Maoist strategy of 
a communist-led, broadly based nationalist movement that 
was, after seizing power, structured along communist lines, 
skipping over the bourgeois stage in any sense of the term 
in traditional Marxian thought. Castro’s Cuba seemingly 
fits the sequence of stages, but in actuality does not fit at 
all. Although Castro’s movement against Batista could be 
said to have been a bourgeois movement, it did not enjoy 
the support of the communists. After seizing power, Castro 
linked up with the Soviet Union to obtain the support neces- 
sary to preserve his independence from the United States 
and complementarily took in the local communists to help 
him organize the country. 

The Comintern experience in China in the 1920s is an 
excellent illustration of the dilemmas of communist strat- 
egy in underdeveloped areas. Having trained, aided, and 
subordinated themselves to the Kuomintang in its effort to 
drive foreign influence out of China and to unify the coun- 
try, the communists were betrayed by Chiang Kai-shek after 
they had served his purposes. Then, when they struck out 
on their own, they were cut to pieces in Canton. Whether 
the Chinese communists would have succeeded if they had 
from the first pursued a purist revolutionary strategy and 
rejected cooperation with the Kuomintang is a moot ques- 
tion. Stalin implied that they had no choice but to cooper- 
ate with the noncommunist forces because the Kuomintang 
was the influential Chinese party and Chiang Kai-shek the 
only national leader. This argument aside, the decision 
whether to support the national liberation movements and 
the form of support has always been a function of Soviet 
policy. With the Chinese communists now in the picture 
as a state power purveying their own line with regard to 
the revolutionary movements, the basic dilemma—state 
versus indigenous communists—had not fundamentally 
changed. For the Chinese as for the Soviet communists, 
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the decision to support a revolutionary movement depended 
primarily on their respective relations with the government 
within whose territory the movement operated. Because co- 
lonial rule has virtually ended, the question is no longer 
one of support of revolutionary movements against foreign 
occupying powers. If, for example, the Chinese commu- 
nists were to have a prime interest in promoting African- 
Asian solidarity, they could not simultaneously attempt to 
associate themselves closely with the Egyptian government 
and to promote revolution to overthrow it—or not very 
profitably. Similarly with the Soviet communists. Support 
of national liberation movements, then, is an article of 
faith for all communists, but more importantly a matter of 
practical politics that requires choices all along the line 
concerning the execution or nonexecution of the strategy. 
The choices of strategy were further complicated by the 
Sino-Soviet dispute, which became intensely involved with 
national liberation movements. 

Both the Chinese and the Soviet communists claimed to 
support national revolutionary movements, but they in- 
vested them with different priorities and significance. To 
the Chinese, the contradiction between the oppressed na- 
tions of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, and the imperial- 
ist nations headed by the United States, was the most prom- 
inent and most acute of all the basic contradictions and 
was the principal contradiction in the contemporary world.* 
The United States was singled out as the chief enemy, the 
principal target of attack, and the revolutionary move- 
ments were designated as the chief area by which the im- 
perialist system could be destroyed. Orthodoxy, the true 
measure of a Marxist-Leninist, was determined by the ac- 
ceptance of these propositions. In the Chinese book, conse- 
quently, the Soviet communists were not Marxist-Leninists 
but revisionists for downgrading revolutionary strategy in 
the underdeveloped areas. In the Soviet scheme, the cen- 
tral point was peaceful coexistence, which implied accom- 
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modation with, not unremitting hostility against, the United 
States. Within this framework, revolutionary agitation in 
underdeveloped areas was relegated to a secondary posi- 
tion; it was not the central contradiction. The Russians, let 
it be said, were not writing off communism’s prospects in 
the countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, and they 
did support various governments and movements politi- 
cally, economically, and militarily. They argued, however, 
that the movement of underdeveloped countries toward 
communism could be advanced in an atmosphere of So- 
viet-American détente, free from the threat of general war 
or warlike or tense situations that could develop into war. 
In the framework of peaceful coexistence, the Soviet theo- 
reticians argued, the underdeveloped countries could most 
advantageously develop their institutions, bypassing, with 
communist assistance, the capitalist stage of development. 

Their different strategies in underdeveloped areas served 
the respective Chinese and Soviet state interests. To what 
extent these strategies were manipulative rather than opera- 
tional is difficult to say. Both Soviet and Chinese commu- 
nists were probably less interested in promoting revolution 
in underdeveloped areas than might be inferred from their 
formal positions. Yet one thing was clear: Soviet strategy 
toward underdeveloped areas was a function of its peace- 
ful coexistence policy; to return to American counterinsur- 
gency doctrine, the fomenting of internal war as a sub- 
stitute for creating the conditions for revolution through 
general war was not part of Soviet policy. On this point, as 
on many others, the Chinese charges against Khrushchev 
and his successors were accurate. 

The U.S. doctrine of counterinsurgency, developed un- 
der the Kennedy administration, was designed to defend 
presumed American interests in underdeveloped areas, ini- 
tially in Vietnam. It was rooted not in actual Soviet policy 
or in even a reasonable reading of the then-current Soviet 
doctrine on underdeveloped areas but in a myth that was 
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easy to sell in Washington and to the American people 
because of the deeply ingrained anticommunist ideology. 
Counterinsurgency met the needs of American expansion- 
ist aims—and of certain careerist ambitions—seen in terms 
of the proclivity of the American polity to influence the di- 
rection of the underdeveloped areas—by force, if neces- 
sary. The doctrine was generalized to all underdeveloped 
areas, including Latin America, where the focus of atten- 
tion became the existence of insurgent forces and the means 
of countering them. Recognizing that counterforce was 
insufficient to insure stability in these areas, the concept 
of modernization was married to the doctrine of counter- 
insurgency. Policy would be implemented on two simulta- 
neous fronts, military and economic, and would include 
the building of political institutions. On paper, the prospec- 
tus did not look bad. In practice, it did not work out so well, 
vide Vietnam. Its implications were fraught with danger 
because they involved the exercise of American force to 
eliminate or contain communism everywhere, and the abil- 
ity of the United States to manipulate socioeconomic and 
political patterns to produce stability and loyalty among 
foreign peoples. Policy-making had become equated with 
the exercise of force, rather than with the strategic inter- 
ests of American requirements and political possibilities. 
Khrushchev’s reorientation of Soviet policy toward an 
accommodation with the United States and a relaxation of 
world tensions was thus met paradoxically with the devel- 
opment of a more aggressive American policy. Not that 
there was a neat cause-and-effect relationship; American 
policy also showed some tendencies toward accommoda- 
tion, of which more will be said in the next chapter. But 
cautious Soviet policy, the presumed responsibility of the 
United States to contain communism in Southeast Asia, 
and the Sino-Soviet rift combined to influence the direction 
of American policy. Instead of capitalizing on the Sino- 
Soviet rift to press for closer understanding with the Soviet 
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Union, the United States chose to exploit the rift by pur- 
suing a more aggressive policy in Vietnam on the assump- 
tion that the Chinese and the Russians would not coor- 
dinate and give all-out support to the Vietnamese. This 
calculation proved to be accurate: the Russians did not 
wish to become embroiled in a war in an area outside their 
strategic interests—note that support of national revolu- 
tionary struggles, even those led by communists, takes a 
back seat in Soviet policy. But American policy tended to 
push communists closer together, to provide the cogent ar- 
gument for the reestablishment of communist international 
unity, and initially to increase the dependence of the Viet- 
namese communists on the Chinese communists. The Rus- 
sians were placed in a most unenviable position, caught as 
they were between their desire to see an end to the war and 
their obligation to support their communist comrades; be- 
tween their concern to maintain their leadership in the in- 
ternational communist movement and their unwillingness 
to risk state interests by supporting communist Vietnam to 
the hilt. Obviously the Sino-Soviet rift played into Ameri- 
can hands. Yet American policy in Vietnam was pursued 
at some cost to Soviet-American relations and at some risk 
that communist internationalism would be restored. Quite 
apart from the justification of American policy, the Vietnam 
case serves to illustrate the conditioning effect of American 
courses of action on trends in the communist movement 
and on the development of polycentrism. 


10 
THE INTERLUDE OF SOVIET-AMERICAN DETENTE 


A curious paradox of Soviet-American relations has been 
the compatibility of their key strategic interests despite the 
incompatibility of their socioeconomic systems. For exam- 
ple, one of the factors figuring in the American recognition 
of the Soviet Union in 1933 was the common Soviet and 
American interest in protecting China against Japanese in- 
cursions. With the rise of fascism in Europe in the 1930s, 
American interests lay with the Soviet attempt to forge a 
viable system of collective security against the obvious re- 
visionist tendencies of Nazi Germany. Active involvement 
of the United States at that time might well have blunted 
Nazi expansionism and the outbreak of war. Again, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s prospectus for a new world order and an 
effective international security organization was candidly 
posited on a concert of the Great Powers, and primarily on 
Soviet-American cooperation. Despite the disillusionment 
with Soviet policy that set in after the conclusion of hos- 
tilities and the ridicule of American postwar planning and 
objectives squarely based on Soviet-American cooperation, 
it appears more and more that Roosevelt was the realist 
and that the so-called realists, the latter-day “hard-liners” 
against the Soviet Union, have led American policy into a 
dead end. In the 1960s the Soviet Union once again ap- 
peared as America’s natural ally in Asia, this time as a 
bulwark against Chinese expansionism. The key country 
in South Asia is India, and here the United States and the 
USSR joined interests in securing India’s sovereignty. So- 
viet refusal to back the Chinese in their border dispute 
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with India was one of the signal political developments of 
the time and was clearly in American foreign policy inter- 
ests. Americans have only to speculate on the possibilities 
of tension and actual conflict that might have occurred had 
the Soviet Union unequivocally backed its erstwhile com- 
munist ally against India. In Europe too, though it may be 
less obvious there, stability has been dependent on a tacit 
Soviet-American understanding regarding spheres of inter- 
est and the territorial status quo agreed upon at Helsinki in 
1975. One must look to this political understanding rather 
than to nuclear deterrence, which is after all a strategy not 
a policy, for the underlying factor contributing to the basic 
stability of the European continent and the avoidance of 
war. The problem of a divided Germany remains, however. 
West Germany’s studied policy of improving relations with 
East Germany may not have as its ulterior design the re- 
unification of Germany, but by its very nature it provides a 
built-in momentum to that purpose and is consequently un- 
settling. 

Less tangible, but of overwhelming concern, is the com- 
patibility of Soviet-American interests in avoiding war and 
investing substance into the slogan of peaceful coexistence. 
So accustomed has the world become to war and destruc- 
tion that it has become banal to mention the simple fact 
that the United States and the USSR have the capability of 
destroying each other, as well as any other parts of the 
world that get in their way. Coming to terms with the nu- 
clear reality, and on his own initiative, Khrushchev pro- 
posed to liquidate the Cold War. In his attempt to do so, he 
precipitated the deepest and probably most lasting schism 
in the history of the international communist movement, 
sacrificing the Chinese alliance to efforts at accommoda- 
tion with the United States. The behavior of his successors 
confirms Khrushchev’s policy not as a personal aberration 
but as the central policy of the Soviet government. 

In contrast, American response to Soviet overtures for 
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the liquidation of the Cold War was slow in coming, tenta- 
tive, and ambiguous. There were many reasons for this. 
The United States was the stronger of the two powers and 
felt less need to rush into any accommodation. (So much 
for the U.S. dictum, again pronounced in the Reagan ad- 
ministration, of negotiation only from positions of strength.) 
The U.S. policy of worldwide alliances and the aggressive 
outward thrust of its influence was predicated, to a large 
extent, On opposition to communism and to the Soviet 
Union: détente with the Soviet Union would throw into 
question the very basis of American policy. Distrust and 
suspicion of the Soviet Union would wither slowly, if at 
all. Rightly or wrongly, alleged Soviet responsibility for the 
Cold War, the satellization of East-Central Europe, the ag- 
gressive strategy of the late 1940s, the Korean War, the 
suppression of the Hungarian revolt and the Prague Spring, 
as well as other events, contributed to create an attitude 
toward the Soviet Union that, reinforced by internal prop- 
aganda, is almost impregnably hostile. American society 
after World War II has been progressively centralized, bu- 
reaucratized, and militarized as its material welfare has ex- 
panded, which has made it easier to manipulate policy and 
to absorb dissent. 

The one signal attempt to readjust American policy oc- 
curred in the third year of the Kennedy administration. In 
one of his most significant foreign policy speeches, Presi- 
dent Kennedy called for a reexamination of East-West re- 
lations: “Let us re-examine our attitude toward the cold 
war. . . . We must deal with the world as it is and not as 
it might have been had the history of the last eighteen 
years been different.” 

Continuity in this trend of thought after Johnson’s succes- 
sion to the presidency was maintained in Secretary Rusk’s 
public defense of the administration’s differentiated ap- 
proach to various communist countries. The secretary in- 
formed an audience of laymen that the Soviet Union was 
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beginning to behave more nearly like a normal state: “They 
[the rulers of the Soviet Union] appear to have begun to 
realize that there is an irresolvable contradiction between 
the demands to promote world Communism by force and 
the needs of and interests of the Soviet state and people.”* 
Adlai E. Stevenson, then U.S. representative at the United 
Nations, used the 1964 Dag Hammarskjéld Memorial Lec- 
ture to suggest that “we have begun to move beyond the 
policy of containment” to a “policy of cease-fire, and peace- 
ful change.”* In other words, picking its way cautiously 
through the highly emotional and politically charged land- 
scape of anticommunism in this country, the administra- 
tion appeared to be rationalizing its position in a more sys- 
tematic way to the American public. 

One concrete result of Kennedy’s cautious attempt to 
improve Soviet-American relations (the installation of di- 
rect communication between Moscow and Washington was 
also noteworthy) was the test ban treaty of July 1963, 
which was designed to reduce the risk of war and indicated 
a common Soviet-American interest in preventing the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons, as well as in putting a stop 
to the contamination of the atmosphere. Both signatories 
had to suffer partners—France and communist China— 
who refused to adhere to the treaty. Because it is always 
the Soviet Union’s good faith that is at issue, it should be 
noted that China accompanied its refusal to sign with vio- 
lent denunciations of the USSR for having sold out to 
American “imperialism,” and that the attitude of the vari- 
ous communist parties toward the treaty became one more 
criterion governing pro-Moscow or pro-Beijing orientation. 
Though the treaty cannot be said to have been the straw 
that broke the dragon’s back, nevertheless its conclusion 
may have been particularly irritating to the Chinese, who 
disclosed in 1963 that the Russians had reneged in 1959 
on their promise to help develop China’s atomic capabil- 
ity.’ The negotiation of the treaty was important not only 
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in itself but as part of the creation of an environment in 
which such minor aspects of Soviet-American relations as 
exchange of persons could be handled in a freer manner, 
and in which such major problems as reduction of arma- 
ments could be negotiated. 

Whether Soviet-American relations would have contin- 
ued a steady improvement had Kennedy lived and been 
reelected cannot, of course, be stated with any certainty. 
Despite its intellectual courtiers, the Kennedy administra- 
tion showed no particular flair for international affairs. It 
was responsible for one of the biggest fiascos in recent 
times, the Bay of Pigs, and the “victory” over Khrushchev 
in the Cuban missile crisis was the product of a situation 
created by the ineptness of the administration. Similarly, 
the Alliance for Progress, or what might be called an at- 
tempt at controlled middle-class revolution from above, 
was an unfruitful policy in Latin America, as was the ad- 
ministration’s policy for and against Diem in Vietnam. 
For Kennedy, as for his successor, domestic policies were 
the greater reality, which made it expedient to move with 
extreme caution in the direction of improvement of rela- 
tions with communist countries so long as action against 
communism, however justified, reaped domestic support 
(even in the face of domestic criticism on Vietnam in 
1965 ). In Kennedy’s favor, however, was his face-down of 
Khrushchev on Cuba and, as a result, a certain confidence— 
a mutual respect and understanding—that had favorable 
repercussions on the improvement of Soviet-American re- 
lations. 

The personal contact was lost with Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation in 1963 and Khrushchev’s ouster the next year, but 
the basis for Soviet-American cooperation transcended per- 
sonalities. Both the Johnson administration—which re- 
tained Kennedy’s chief foreign policy advisers, McGeorge 
Bundy, special assistant to the president for national se- 
curity affairs; Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara; 
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and Secretary of State Dean Rusk—and the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin government reaffirmed the lines followed by their 
predecessors. Yet the old habits persisted. Johnson chose 
to try to force the communist-led Vietnamese out of South 
Vietnam by a major commitment of American military 
power. Quite apart from the merits of the Johnson policy 
in Vietnam, such a policy could serve only to retard the 
betterment of Soviet-American relations. However little 
the Soviet leaders cared whether Vietnam were united under 
communist auspices in 1965—and of the three big pow- 
ers involved, the United States, China, and the USSR, the 
USSR appears to have been the least interested in wars of 
national liberation—they could not simply ignore the fate 
of a fraternal communist state, particularly when their 
leadership of international communism was being chal- 
lenged by the Chinese communists. Within the United 
States, Johnson’s incursion into Vietnam had the predict- 
able effect of intensifying the anticommunist virus, with 
opponents or critics of policy exposed to charges of being 
procommunist, unpatriotic, or at best stupid. U.S. policy- 
makers could point with pride to their successful exploita- 
tion of the Sino-Soviet conflict and the rift in the interna- 
tional communist movement, were it not that the venture 
in Vietnam was, at least to this writer at the time, strate- 
gically unsound, politically self-defeating, and morally in- 
defensible. In addition, it jeopardized relations with the 
country on which, together with the United States, the 
peace of the world depends. 

Despite their tentative movements in the direction of a 
more sophisticated policy toward communism and toward 
accommodation with the USSR, the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations go down in the record as having stretched 
the containment doctrine (pace Kennan) to its limit by 
launching a full-scale war to prevent an area that was of 
no immediate strategic significance to the United States 
from falling into the hands of an indigenous national in- 
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dependence movement, though led by communists to be 
sure, in the name of fighting international communism or 
“insurgency” as the Kennedy academics liked to call it. (Stu- 
dents of American history will recall that one of the post- 
war aims of President Franklin D. Roosevelt and his secre- 
tary of state, Cordell Hull, was to free Indochina from its 
colonial status, an aim that they reluctantly abandoned 
under pressure from their French allies.*) The failure of 
the United States to bring the war to a successful conclu- 
sion opened the way for the Nixon-Kissinger regime not 
only to negotiate the United States out of the conflict but 
also to engineer a breakthrough in the Cold War by nor- 
malizing relations with the Peoples’ Republic of China and 
arranging a détente with the USSR in which, as ob- 
served above, both powers formally accepted the territo- 
rial outcome of World War II in Europe and the pattern 
of control that had emerged from it. The tempering of 
U.S.-Soviet relations also held out the prospect of coopera- 
tion for peaceful change, control of nuclear weapons, and 
reduction of armaments. The clearing of the interna- 
tional atmosphere produced by détente may perhaps best 
be appreciated by contrasting relaxation of tensions and 
easier commerce generally between East and West with 
the present widespread popular fear and insecurity over 
the nuclear arms race and possibility of nuclear war. What 
appeared then as a breakthrough has been revealed in the 
1980s as an interlude that reset the stage for the under- 
mining of the balance formally recognized in Europe and 
the intensification of rivalry over a global spread. The 
reasons for the ephemerality of détente are complex, not 
the least of which were the political corruption in the 
Nixon administration and the singular ineptness of the 
Carter presidency,’ in addition to the American impression 
that the Russians had “cheated” by using détente as an 
opportunity to build up their military establishment and 
to involve themselves globally in support of Marxist-Lenin- 
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ist and radical movements.* In an essential way, détente 
failed because it was too fragile a concept to overcome 
the ideology of policy-making elites, ingrained since World 
War II, if not since the Bolshevik revolution itself. Viewed 
strictly as a protocol governing the relations between the 
two superpowers, détente lacked the structure that could 
have transformed it from a phase of politics to a “consti- 
tutional” agreement on principles of behavior concerning 
matters of foreign policy.® In a two-power system, such 
institutionalization implies an entente, a condominium, a 
consortium, some form of joint sovereignty or decision 
making over matters of high policy. Unthinkable as such 
an arrangement appeared to have been to President Nixon 
when he grasped the idea that condominium was a Soviet 
objective,’ there have in fact been attempts in which the 
United States figured prominently to institutionalize condo- 
or multi-dominions as foundations for world order. Wood- 
row Wilson’s formula for the organization of the League 
of Nations rested on the preponderance of power of the 
major states to preserve their security and to protect 
against the aggression of member states. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt advanced the concept of international sheriffs or the 
four policemen (United States, USSR, Great Britain, and 
China) to manage post-World War II security arrange- 
ments within the framework of a new world organization. 
With the decline in British power and the ineffectiveness 
of Nationalist China, what was taking shape at the end 
of the war was an unspoken Soviet-American condomin- 
ium. Its rationale was simply that only cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the USSR could ensure their 
mutual security and, under their tutelage, that of the mem- 
ber states comprising the United Nations Organization." 

Such a condominium, however, implies a compatibility 
of ideas and an approximate equality of power, neither 
of which obtained in the immediate postwar period. At 
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present, ideological differences between the United States 
and the USSR are as wide as ever, but the power relation- 
ship has changed since 1945. Although it lags far behind 
the United States in standard measures of power, most 
notably economic, the Soviet Union has narrowed the gap 
in the military realm; however imprecisely defined, there 
is agreement more or less that “parity” has been achieved 
in strategic weapons. In six decades the Soviet Union has 
altered its status as a weak pariah state to become, be- 
tween the wars, a European power of consequence, and 
now a recognized world superpower; it desires to take its 
place in the global political sun. Yet, U.S. acceptance of 
equal status with the USSR would be regarded as tanta- 
mount to an acknowledgement of decline. To be demoted 
from leadership to partnership—with communist Russia 
at that—surely would be viewed as intolerable by Ameri- 
cans. The development of Soviet military power coupled 
with its expanding global reach has been shocking to the 
United States. It affronts the deep-seated anticommunist 
ideological set of the American public and its idea of itself 
as the necessary and dominant power in world affairs. 
Nor is the public’s idea of U.S. superiority unsupported by 
the historical record. It was after all the United States, 
not the Soviet Union, that shaped the contours of the 
postwar world; equipped with its enormous economic 
capability the United States ranged freely throughout the 
world formerly dominated by European and Japanese im- 
perialism.'* This is not necessarily a reading exclusive to 
radical or revisionist scholars. Indeed, it is the reading 
of a more conservative brand of scholars that the “fail- 
ure” of U.S. policy in the aftermath of the Vietnam War 
was due to a failure of nerve on the part of the policy 
elite to face up to its historical obligations, especially 
in the global contest with communist “imperialist-revolu- 
tionaries.1* It was a rationale made to order—if he needed 
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one—for the restorationist presidency of Ronald Reagan. 

Accurately and intuitively reading the collective guilt 
complex of Americans that had grown out of the Vietnam 
War and their frustration over such foreign and domestic 
events as Watergate, stagflation, manipulation by OPEc, 
the debacle in Iran and the failure of the Carter adminis- 
tration to liberate the American hostages there, President 
Reagan set out to restore the confidence of the country in 
its system and mission—in which he has been success- 
ful, to judge by readings of the press, the media, congres- 
sional subservience in general to his first-term foreign 
policies, the 1984 elections, and the demoralization of the 
Democratic party, evident since the late 1970s. 

In foreign affairs Reagan’s goal was to establish U.S. 
primacy through military superiority. He made it quite 
plain in his first administration, though policy was ob- 
scured by rhetoric, that he would not seriously negotiate 
with the Russians except from positions of superiority, if 
at all; he whipped American NATO allies in line; he let 
it be known that he was not bound by his predecessors on 
European territorial arrangements;'* and he used Central 
America as an object lesson of U.S. determination to 
fight what was termed Soviet expansionism, international 
communism, and radical national movements. Clearly, 
the Nixon-Kissinger policy of “realism,” which had as a 
main focus accommodation with the USSR and a relaxa- 
tion of tensions, has been controverted by the Reagan- 
Weinberger policy of confrontation and militarization.” 
The ease with which Reagan was able to recycle the Cold 
War, his success in reintensifying the notion of commu- 
nism and the Soviet Union as the main threats to world 
peace, and the general acceptance of his overriding priority 
for increasing the military budget at the expense of domes- 
tic programs testify to the deep-seated anticommunist ideo- 
logical set of the American public and its opinion leaders, 
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which stands in the way of sophisticated policy-making on 
the international level. Reagan’s course is once again a 
reminder of how convenient it is for leaders to manipulate 
their people by involving a foreign scapegoat, and in so 
doing, exposing some of the darker undercurrents latent 
in the society. 


In historical perspective, communist internationalism rep- 
resents one more failure by man to form a political as- 
sociation that transcends national boundaries. There is no 
certainty that a world organized by an international au- 
thority, on communist or other lines, would necessarily 
provide the environment for man to lead a freer and bet- 
ter life, to ennoble himself and achieve happiness. Vio- 
lence and aggression may be in the nature of man, and 
repression and regimentation (civilization) may be the 
necessary corollary of any social order, national or in- 
ternational. Yet man’s constant attempt to escape the 
limitations of the present has impelled him to search for 
alternative forms of political and socioeconomic organiza- 
tion and for internationalist solutions, if for no other rea- 
son than the seemingly restrictive, irrational, and murder- 
ous implications of a world ordered on nationalist lines. 
Marxism, a product of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury belief in human progress and perfectibility, expressed 
man’s longing for a rational order in the late-nineteenth 
and early-twentieth centuries. Nineteenth-century capital- 
ism, which dehumanized workers through its crudely ex- 
ploitative system, was viewed through the prism of its 
possibilities—that is, as a developing international eco- 
nomic system potentially capable of providing abundance 
to the workers of the world through a rational organiza- 
tion that would transcend the national boundaries being 
rendered obsolete by technologically advanced methods of 
production and distribution. Freed of the need to engage 
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in exhaustive labor and of the threat of war implicit in 
national rivalry, man could leap from the realm of neces- 
sity to the realm of freedom. He would be free to develop 
his potentialities to the fullest; who could imagine what 
flowering of human nature would spring from the release 
of man’s inner resources? 

The socialist and communist internationals were the 
organizational manifestations of this vision. The vision 
died hard. The first failure lay in the assertion of pa- 
triotism of the members of the Second (Socialist) Inter- 
national, who opted to defend their respective govern- 
ments with which the workers’ interests were by then 
identified. To Lenin this represented a failure of will 
against which he attempted to ensure in the future by 
developing a highly centralized international organization. 
This, the Third (Communist) International, also failed, 
quickly and abysmally, in the first years of the 1920s. 
The artificial attempt to maintain the Marxian vision of 
world revolution through the agency of the Soviet Union, 
which was to hold all these hopes as it were in trusteeship, 
also collapsed, as the centrifugal tendencies in the com- 
munist movement developed, first with Yugoslavia’s as- 
sertion of independence and then with the fragmentation 
of the movement in the post-Stalinist era. 

The collapse of international communist unity under- 
scores the priority of national particularism in its hold 
on man’s loyalties. Nationalism represents the higher real- 
ity. It is not necessarily rational or welcome or to be ac- 
cepted for all time, but it is the unavoidable fact of inter- 
national politics. Yet the internationalism of the commu- 
nist movement in either its unified or its fragmented form, 
though not irrelevant to American interests, was and is 
decidedly of minor relevance compared to the power po- 
tential and direction of interests of the various communist 
nation-states. To put it another way, American obsession 
with international communism has frustrated its develop- 
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ment of a realistic policy toward the communist states and 
in more recent times toward radical nationalist move- 
ments, which are, because of the obsessional identifica- 
tion of radicalism with communism, suspect. 

Evil is dialectically intertwined with good. The Soviet 
Union and international communism have served as the 
incarnation of evil for Americans,’ contributing to what 
Erich Fromm has called pathological thinking about Rus- 
sia. In the familiar psychological mechanism of projection, 
“the enemy appears as the embodiment of all evil because 
all evil that I feel in myself is projected on to him. Logi- 
cally, after this has happened, I consider myself as the 
embodiment of all good since the evil has been transferred 
to the other side. The result is indignation and hatred 
against the enemy and uncritical, narcissistic self-glori- 
fication.” Thus the nature of “good” has been defined as 
the defense of the “free world,” a term ambiguous in its 
political, social, and moral content, meaning most simply 
the noncommunist or anticommunist world. Some are 
more sophisticated, knowing that the free world is less 
than free and that the communist world is less than evil. 
Some, self-styled realists, pretend to ignore all moral fac- 
tors and propose to base policy solely on the criterion of 
national interest. Yet the framework of the dialectical antip- 
odes remains, a convenient cover to pursue one policy or 
another with the backing of anticommunism. 

Thus, the post-Stalin developments in the USSR were 
welcomed: the curbing of the secret police, the emphasis 
on improving the standard of living, the experimentation 
with nondirective economic policies, and, in the realm of 
foreign policy, the attempt to liquidate the Cold War and 
improve Soviet-American relations. But the United States 
conceded very little to put Soviet-American relations on a 
new basis. Liquidating the Cold War would require com- 
promise and a rearrangement of priorities, which implies 
the sacrifice of certain positions. Quite apart from what 
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bargains the Soviet leaders would be willing to strike, the 
United States is ill-disposed to yield at all in Europe, to 
relinquish any commitments in Asia or elsewhere, or to 
take any risks that might improve Soviet-American rela- 
tions. In spite of the significant changes over time in Sov- 
iet policy, the USSR remains the “enemy,” not merely the 
chief “opponent,” “adversary,” or great power “rival.” The 
disinction between “enemy” and “opponent” is not an un- 
important one.* One traffics with the enemy in the hope 
of his eventual annihilation; one opposes and competes 
with an opponent, without regarding the struggle as one 
of life or death. No law of history determines that the 
stakes are survival or destruction. Clarification of this ele- 
mentary distinction might be useful in molding American 
attitudes toward the Soviet Union. Even in connection 
with their brief forays toward improving Soviet-American 
relations, U.S. policymakers have failed to make a con- 
certed effort to clear the atmosphere in this country, at 
least to the point of reducing the popular obsession with 
anticommunism in favor of a more realistic view. Perhaps 
it is too much to expect that politically sensitive policy- 
makers would undertake this most unpopular task of mini- 
mizing anticommunism, even if they are flexible for diplo- 
matic reasons. Yet it is the responsibility of policymakers 
to clarify, not confuse, issues—and understanding begins 
at home.‘ If policymakers are captives of ideological anti- 
communism, to which they contribute actively and by 
omission in their daily utterances, they are doubly inhib- 
ited in essaying any policy initiatives. 

The invocation of communism or international commu- 
nism is essentially a cover for policies designed to prevent 
or extirpate radical change. The international communist 
movement as a coherent entity does not exist. The editor 
of the 1983 Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, 
Robert Wesson, writes in the introduction that “the com- 
munist movement in the world gradually seems to be be- 
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coming more ambiguous and amorphous. . . . The only 
consequential world political organization is the directorate 
of the magazine Problems of Peace and Socialism. . . . 
Doctrinal unity has also vanished.” What is the communist 
movement then? It is not pro-Sovietism but anti-Western- 
ism: “World communism is the spearhead of the resent- 
ment of those who feel more or less deprived or pushed 
around by the advanced industrial world, a drive sharpened 
and mounted but not made or controlled by the Soviet 
Union.” I would suggest that the first part of Wesson’s 
statement is also “ambiguous and amorphous” but call at- 
tention to the second point, which is crucial for policy- 
making—for understanding that radical currents and anti- 
Westernism are not the preserve of communists, and 
that the Soviet Union has little to do with creating the 
conditions or fomenting the drives for radical change.® 
Neil McInnes, in reviewing the last (1973) issue of the 
U.S. Department of State’s handbook on communist party 
strengths and the Hoover Institution’s ongoing Yearbook 
on International Communist Affairs, concludes that the 
Department of State’s handbook met its demise because 
it no longer had any practical value; party strengths were 
no longer comparable; the “thing, ‘world communism,’ 
has disintegrated into a large number of incompatible politi- 
cal entities of widely varying natures.” These factors, he 
writes, are also undermining the Hoover Institution year- 
book: “In its text, it has become a yearbook on (a) ruling 
collectivist parties and (b) revolutionary and radical op- 
position in other countries. It is now, in effect, an ency- 
clopedia of world politics that focuses on what we vaguely 
call radical leftist forces.”* 

Communist parties do exist;* they do have ties with one 
another; they support radical movements (one would not 
expect otherwise ); a few are strong parties—but how radi- 
cal they are is a moot question, as the discussion of Euro- 
communism has shown. They are primarily a problem 
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for their own people, not an object of U.S. foreign policy. 
Noninterference into the internal affairs of other states 
is a cogent principle of international relations. The United 
States would like the USSR to observe this principle. It 
should observe the principle itself, if not for the sake of 
international comity, at least for its own interests. The 
consequences of interference in the internal affairs of 
others is not predictable. In some cases, as in Iran, to cite 
one of many, U.S. subversion of a legal government, la- 
beled procommunist, had as its eventual outcome a ma- 
jor strategic setback for U.S. policy in that part of the 
world, let alone the consequences suffered by the Iranian 
people. Communism in the post-Stalinist orbit is a proble- 
matic matter. One of the greatest breaks for U.S. foreign 
policy in the post-World War II period occurred in spite 
of its policy toward international communism, viz., the 
split between communist Russia and communist China. 
The consequences of this led to polycentrism and the still 
ongoing decomposition of the international communist 
movement, which no longer exists as such. 

The United States profited automatically from the split 
in the international communist movement and the falling 
out of the two communist superpowers. Though the pros- 
pect of a united communist force stretching from the Pa- 
cific to the Oder-Neisse line once faced the United States, 
it now is courted by both China and Russia, who probably 
regard each other as the major immediate problem rather 
than the United States. The split provided an opening for 
a new departure in U.S. foreign policy, or at least re- 
quired a different approach to the “communist monolith” 
from what the United States had been practicing. What 
the United States did—and it is worth repeating what we 
would all like to forget—was to take advantage of the 
split in one major policy action, the Vietnam War, where 
it chose to escalate the war on the calculation, among 
others, that the split would prevent concerted counter- 
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action. U.S. action was posited on the chance that it might 
impair Soviet-American relations temporarily but not over 
a longer span. The calculation was warranted, but the 
prior question was whether the Vietnam action was itself 
warranted—if only in view of its possible harmful effect 
on Soviet-American relations. The problem was one of pri- 
ority of policy and feasibility of strategy. In this writer's 
view, the prospects of a successful American operation in 
Vietnam were never propitious. A political community 
cannot be called into being by fiat, even if the fiat is 
handed down by the United States. 

The long and short of it is that American policy in 
Vietnam was designed to frustrate the Geneva Conference, 
which, through the face-saving device of elections, would 
have conceded all Vietnam to the victorious communist-led 
Vietminh. Two separate states were not contemplated. 
Nevertheless, American policy was directed toward the crea- 
tion of an independent South Vietnamese state as a buffer 
against communism. Yet the ever-increasing U.S. commit- 
ment of military, economic, and technical resources failed 
to establish a viable South Vietnamese political authority, 
and when it appeared that the country would fall to the 
communist-led rebels, President Johnson opted to commit 
American troops in force. The unstated objective was to 
maintain an American presence in Southeast Asia to act 
as a deterrent to the Chinese. 

Once again all the clichés of American policy were in- 
voked. The United States was containing international 
communism in Southeast Asia, though the nature of this 
international communism was obscure and the directing 
center of international communism, in fact, nonexistent. 
The USSR had little influence on the policy of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) and was clearly un- 
happy about the escalation of the war. The Chinese, into 
whose hands American policy played, had demonstrably 
little to do with the war. American action, moreover, 
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tended to force the DRV to look to the communist coun- 
tries for assistance, and in the last analysis, to depend on 
the Soviet Union. Put another way, the effect of the 
American action was to give sustenance to any forces at 
work to reconstruct the unity of the communist move- 
ment: to bring back into being what it said it was fighting 
against. Of course, American opinionmakers could have 
stated simply that the United States was fighting to main- 
tain its position in Southeast Asia, which would not have 
altered the strategic picture or the advisability of the ac- 
tion, but would at least have helped wipe out one of the 
fictions of American policy. But “international commu- 
nism” serves the policymakers well as an incantation to 
incite the American people. 

The American resort to open war in Vietnam repre- 
sented a failure of American policy, which the Johnson 
administration refused to acknowledge. The administra- 
tion lacked the courage either to concede failure, as the 
French finally had in Vietnam and Algeria, and negotiate 
a Way out that involved loss of position and influence, or 
to install an open military occupation. These were dis- 
tasteful options for a country that engages in the sub- 
stance of imperialism but balks at the form. Indeed, U.S. 
policy in Vietnam illustrates the vulnerabilities and short- 
comings for which American policy has so often been 
criticized: the assertion of omnipotence, which impels the 
United States to become involved in global political prob- 
lems without proper discrimination; the failure to define 
strategic requirements and priorities; the penchant for 
moralizing and sanctifying its policies while manipulating 
political and legal agreements to suit its purposes and en- 
gaging in reprehensible and cruel action; the failure to 
take into account historical and political realities; and the 
pseudo-realism, in reaction to Wilsonian and Rooseveltian 
idealism, which tends to equate realism with the absence 
of principle and morality and with the exercise of force. 
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This book is not intended to range over the whole spec- 
trum of American policy and Soviet-American relations, 
nor is it intended to prescribe a policy that would fit a par- 
ticular weltanschauung. Yet given the conservative bent 
of the United States—indeed, precisely because of it—de- 
velopments in the Soviet Union and in international com- 
munism hold out a policy alternative that is objectively 
in the interest of American security and world peace. It 
is, moreover, an alternative that has been recognized at 
one time or another by certain policymakers and has been 
to some extent acted upon—namely, to scuttle the policy 
of undiscriminating anticommunism in favor of establish- 
ing a modus vivendi with the Soviet Union. 

It is in the mutual interest of the peoples of the United 
States and the USSR to lower the level of conflict. It is 
advisable to do so simply to mitigate the threat of nuclear 
conflict, a correlate of which is the diminution in the in- 
tensity of response in other contentious political situa- 
tions. The attenuation of tension could facilitate at least 
a partial shift of resources from military to productive 
purposes. This is to the interest of the Soviet Union as 
the Reaganite rationale correctly claims, but not only to 
that of the Soviet Union. A shift in the allocation of re- 
sources to civilian production affects the psychological 
and material quality of life of the American people as 
well. A confrontationist U.S. policy, on the other hand, 
can lead only to further confrontation and intransigence, 
which will accomplish neither the softening of the Soviet 
Union’s internal and external positions, nor its demise. 

Although wide differences in opinion would undoubt- 
edly exist over the choice of strategy and tactics to realize 
a policy of accommodation, it passes understanding of 
how a policy of deliberate confrontation can produce what 
the ardent conservative Reaganite or unvarnished Demo- 
cratic anticommunist would desire. It seems to me—in 
spite of the contrary evidence before me—that no serious 
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student of Soviet behavior of whatever ideological persua- 
sion can believe that the Soviet leaders (young ones now 
as against our very old ones) will knuckle under and ad- 
just their policies on armaments, East-Central Europe, and 
the Third World to American notions. No more the Ameri- 
can to the Soviet. And that is the point. Both the United 
States and the USSR occupy the apex of the nation-state sys- 
tem. They have a responsibility to create a political frame- 
work for avoiding war, for peaceful change, and ground 
rules for the inevitable Soviet-American competition in 
areas of the world outside their borders. Deemphasis on 
the struggle against international communism, accom- 
panied by a measure of deindoctrination within the United 
States, which is the logical concomitant of such a policy, 
would be a healthy internal development. Condominium, 
entente, or partnership is not the issue; the deemphasis on 
ideological foreign policy, which is more prevalent among 
the U.S. leadership than it is among the Soviet leadership, 
would facilitate behavior grounded in mutual and parallel 
interests. The creation of a modus vivendi—a constructive 
working relationship—between the United States and the 
USSR would accent cooperation, not studied confronta- 
tion. Détente may have been merely an interlude in Cold 
War politics, but if so, we are all the worse off for it. A 
preferable outcome would be the transformation of the 
interlude into a main theme of Soviet-American relations 
by constructive leadership—on both sides. 
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